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JMPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. CLOSED DURING HOLY 
WEEK. RE-OPENS EASTER MONDAY EVENING. 
MR. LEWIS WALLER tn “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 


EVERY EVENING and SATURDAY MATINEES. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


UEEN’S H ‘ 
Q ALL Spi RAS ASUS NOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


y Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 5s. Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. NEwman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT. WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EASTER EXCURSIONS. See advertisement, page vii. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SPRING TRAIN ALTERATIONS. 


New Time Tables will be published, dated April, May, and June, and the following improvements 
and alterations will be made in the Express Services ;— 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, &c. 


An Additional Express will lave St. Pancras at 2.45 a.m, for Leicester, Loughboro’, Nottingham, 
Derby, Manchester, Liverpool, &c. 

_ The 10.15 a.m. Express St. Pancras to Manchester (with Luncheon Cars) will leave at ro.o and 
arrive at Manchester at 1.50, and a new Express will leave St. Pancras at 10.15 a.m. for Luton, Bedford, 
Leicester, &c. 

The 12.15 p.m. Express from St. Pancras will leave at 12.10 for Nottingham, Manchester (Victoria), 
Blackburn, Leeds, &c. (Luncheon Cars to Blackburn), 

The 12.20 p.m, Express St. Pancras to Derby and Manchester will leave at 12.15, ana arrive at 
Manchester and Liverpool 17 minutes earlier. 

A Tea Car will be attached to the 4.0 p.m, Express St. Pancras to Leicester and Sheffield, and 
a Through Carriage tor Derby. Passengers ior the North Statturd Line will travel by this train, instead 
of by the 4.20 p.m., which will leave St. rancras at 4.30. 

The 1.35 p.m. Express Manchester to Derby, Leicester, and London will arrive at St. Pancras at 
5.49 (15 minutes earlier) (Luncheon Cars, Manchester to London). 


LONDON AND SHEFFIELD, LEEDS, &c. 

The 10.35 a.m. Express Bradford to London (with Luncheon Cars Harrogate and Bradford to 
London) will be expedited to reach St, Pancras 10 minutes earlier than at present 

A Breakfast Car wii! be run by the 7.15 a.m. Express Sheffield to Nottingham and London, 

Luncheon Cars will be attached to the London Express leaving Bradford at 11.0 and Leeds at 
Inj a.m. on Sundays. 

Luncheon Cars London to Manchester and Trent to Bradford by the 11.go a.m. Express from 
St. Pancras on Sundays. 

Other improvements and alterations will be made, particulars of which will be found in the new 
Time Tavles. 

Derby, JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager 


Cloth, 1s. 6d., 14th Edition. Post free from the Publishers. 


THHE DIETETIC. CURE. OF 
OBESIMY: 


(* Foods for the Fat.") 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. L. E, Coll. Phys., Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Obesity.and that its Permanent Cure is a matter of 


Diet alone. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The “ Morning Adve tiser" says : ' This little book should be carefully read, not 
only by those who are stout, but alzo by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
manife-ted itself.” 

Lonpon: Cuatro & Winobus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., or om any Bookseller, 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


87, New Bond Street, W. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PICTURES, DRAWINGS, and STUDIES by 
HENRY MOORE, R.A. & ALBERT MOORE. 


NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Ste--+ ™ 


ob ACE: The Best Eich eh, 
SPHERE |... |. SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, APRIL 2nd, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, a Special Supple- 


BRITISH 


INTERESES IN 
MANCHURIA, 


ILLUSTRATING THE PORT OF NEWCHWANG, AND THE 
GREAT GRAIN DISTRICT OF MANCHURIA. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stecle. 

The Pioneer of the Hotel.—Mr. Frederick Gordon, who died last 
week, may be said to have been the inventor of the modern hotel. 
Nowadays we are so accustomed to those spacious and luxurious 
palaces which go under the name of hotels that it is hard to realise 
when Mr. Gordon built the Grand Hotel in Northumberland Avenue 
that it was the first of its kind in England. He really was the 
first to recognise that the small, old hostelries, which were well enough 
suited to the limited requirements of the stage-coach traffic, had 
become quite unequal to the change brought about by steam. He 
spent money so freely upon his early ventures’ that from every, quarter 
came criticisms ;and prediction of failure. So far from failure, 
however, the result of his enterprise was that the Gordon hotels are 
now to be found in all the most popular resorts in England and the 
Continent. For many years the chief difficulty he had to contend 
against was the deeply-rooted belief—engendered probably by their 
magnificent appearance—that the Gordon hotels were only intended 
for millionaires. It was a long time before the public could be 
persuaded that the tariff at these palaces was no higher than at 
many of the shabby hostelries which did duty for hotels in London. 
Possibly Mr. Gordon’s most enduring monument is the Hétel Métro- 
pole at Brighton, which at one time or another has housed every 
well-known man in England. 


The True Humorist.—AZfropos of the objection which is being 
raised by theatre managers against sketches on the music-halls a 
correspondent suggests that music-hall managers should apply for 
an injunction against the Law Courts for encroaching on the domain 
of the halls. At any rate, judging from what we read in the news- 
papers, their remarks are so invariably accompanied. by “ roars of 
laughter” that professional humorists may well envy them. Of 
course an alternative remedy would be that the authorities should 
make a charge for admission to the courts of justice and hand over 
the proceeds to the music-hall fund. 


Youth at the War Office.—The new appointments at the War 
Office seem to show that that institution has at last rid itself of the 
belief that a man is too young for work until he is past sixty. The 
very recent appointments show an average age of forty-nine years, 
the eldest of the more important officials being General Lyttelton, 
who is just fifty-eight, and the youngest, Colonel Hamilton Gordon, 
who is only forty-four. General Plumer, the new Quartermaster- 
General, is forty-seven, while General Baden-Powell, the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, will not be forty-eight until next year. The 
average age of commanders in the field, though lower than, was the 
case two years ago, is still higher than that of the new military 
administrator, Lord Grenfell, who is sixty-two, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who is sixty-six, head the list. Lord Kitchener is fifty-three. 


Russian Poles.—Russians living in London are much amused at 
the sweeping way we speak and write of every man whose name 
ends in ‘‘ski” as a Russian. As a matter of fact a real, pure-blooded 
Russian is somewhat rare, and many of those whom we call 
Russians in this country are either Poles or Germans. These dis- 
tinctions of nationality are always difficult to grasp. Probably our 
confusion of Russians and Poles is not a bit more inaccurate than 
the manner in which Russians speak of Scotsmen as Englishmen. 
We all know how indignant a Scotsman becomes at any allusion to 
the English army. I wonder ifa Pole is equally indignant at being 
called a Russian soldier. 


The Czar at Home.—It is easy to understand the Czar’s desire 
to get out to the seat of war or, indeed, anywhere away from the 
burden of detail that cramps his energies. At home he is literally— 
and intentionally—overwhelmed with work which ought never to 
reach him. His Ministers dump cartloads of papers about trivialities 
in the royal sanctum, and he works far into the night in a conscien- 
tious effort to wade through them. A stronger man would strike 
against such slavery and, throwing details back to his subordinates, 
keep fast hold upon essentials. He does the work of a clerk and 
has no time to play the part of a ruler. 


A GROUP OF MILITARY ATTACHES—TAKEN JUST BEFORE 


The nations represented are: Japan in the foreground, Germany, France, Austria, Italy, America, and Great Britain 
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R.M.A.—Who is the King’s Proctor ?— 


Scotsmen and University Degrees—The Lyceum in Ruins—A Gramophone Concert. 


The King’s Proctor.—Everyone has heard of the King’s Proctor 
and his interventions, but very few know exactly who he is and what 
he does. The King’s Proctor at the present time is Lord Desart, 
and in his work he is helped by an assistant proctor and a couple of 
clerks, Anyone may move him to intervene in a 


case. The general public may communicate direct 
any information which they think calculated to 


throw another 
light on the case 
before the hear- 
ing of it, during 
the hearing, or 
within six 
months after 
the hearing. If 
they send this 
information to 
the - court the 
registrar is in- 
structed by the 
judge to forward 
it to the King’s 
Proctor, who 
then applies first 
to the Attorney- 
General and 
then to the judge 
for leave to in- 
tervene. If the 
amount of the intervention costs cannot be recovered from the parties 
they are charged upon the Treasury, in which department the office 
of the King’s Proctor is included. 


A Forgotten Episode.—Sir Donald Currie, who has just given 
£100,000 to the University of London, has had many interesting 
episodes in his wonderful career, but one of the most interesting of 
them all is nowadays almost forgotten. It was Sir Donald who 
introduced to the Colonial Secretary of the day the 
deputation from the Transvaal to protest against the 
annexation of that country by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
It was a favourite theory of Sir Donald’s that the Boers 
in character strongly resemble the Highlanders, and 
that consequently it takes a Scotsman to. understand 
them. In some respects Sir Donald’s gift to the London 
University is curious as he is popularly credited with the 
belief that there is nothing which so unfits a man for 
business as a university degree. 


The Love of a Degree.—As a Scotsman, however, 
Sir Donald understands the passion for a university 
degree, which seems to be part -of the nature of every 
Scotsman. Every Scotsman cherishes an affection for 
the university where he has been educated which is quite 
unknown among English graduates at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Indeed, the only centre of education which 
seems capable of arousing a romantic attachment in 
an Englishman is Eton. No -Etonian ever forgets his 
old school. Scotsmen are so eminently practical that 
it is difficult to understand their reverence for a university 
degree, which, except possibly in the case of schoolmasters, 
clergymen, and barristers, is of no material value at all. 
Moreover, the most successful Scotsmen are those who 
have never been to a university, and I am inclined to 
think that had Mr. Carnegie and Sir Donald Currie been 
able to write B.A. after their names their careers would 
have been less brilliant. 


A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN RECENTLY AT PORTSMOUTH 


The Prince of Wales passing through the lines of the Royal Marine Artillery 


business methods, though these, it must be said, were always kept 
punctiliously within the four corners of the law and the decalogue. 
He held the letter of a contract sacred ; its spirit was another matter 
altogether. Amongst other eccentricities he had a habit, like the 
late Mr. Partridge, of choosing his own steak at the butcher's. 
But he liked to choose it; he did not care to have it chosen for 
him. One day there was a new assistant at the butcher’s shop 
who did not know of this peculiarity. ‘Here y’are, mester,” he 
said, ‘‘this ’ere’s the ste-ak fer you.” 
“His it?” said the man of money. “It 
his,” quoth the hustler, “ shall ah be-at 
im?” “If ye loike,” replied the customer. 
The man hammered that steak till his 
arm was tired. The stolid customer looked 
on. Presently the butcher desisted. “ Shall 
ah be-at im more?” he asked. “If ye 
loike,”’ was the reply. Another prolonged 
beating ensued. He paused for breath. 
‘An’ now,” said the customer calmly, 
“ah’ll chee-oose ma ste-ak!” ‘ But— 
but,” queried the bewildered butcher, “ what 
abaout this ’ere steak?” “Ye 
can kee-ap that,” quoth the mag- 
nate. “Ah didn’t buy ’im, an’ ah 
didn’t tell ye to be-at ’im.” 


A Gramophone Concert.—The 
gramophone concert held a day 
or two ago at the Whitehall Rooms 
of the Hétel Métropole was de- 
signed to indicate to the musical 
public the extraordinary develop- 
Pater ment that this instrument has 
Russell undergone during the past year or 

two. The audience were very much 

attracted by the extraordinary 

reproductions of songs by Caruso 
and Tamagno, to say nothing of popular songs by Mr. Edward Lloyd 
and Mr. Andrew Black. Perhaps one of the most novel aspects of the 
concert was the singing by Mr. John Harrison and Mr, H. Lane 
Wilson of “ My Pretty Jane” and “ The Tinker’s Song,” which were 
afterwards sung through the medium of the gramophone by way of 
contrast. It was'generally recognised by many present that the gramo- 
phone’ has made amazing developments and that it can now produce 
musical effects that were not conceived possible a few years ago. 


Emberson 


THE LAST OF THE OLD LYCEUM 


This picture has a pathetic interest as it represents the stage on which Sir Henry Irving and Miss 


Another Story Fra’ Sheffield.—There is a Sheffield 
magnate whose money was made by the sharpest of 


Ellen Terry have won so many triumphs. Here in the past we have seen the glorious impersonations 
of Shylock and Portia, of Lear and Cordelia, of Hamlet and Ophelia—thus passeth the glory of the 


world 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Send-off to a ‘‘ Sent-down” Undergraduate—The New Provost 
of T.C.D.—_Our Antiquated Telephone System—The Duke’s Charger 


A Mock Funeral.—The undergraduate has a style of humour 
that is all his own. At Cambridge the other day an undergraduate 
was sent down for some breach of discipline. and the occasion of his 
leaving the university was seized upon by his friends as an oppor- 
tunity to show their contempt for the authorities and their sympathy 
with the victim. As the hero emerged from his college on his way 
to the railway station he was met with a procession of cabs which 
filed along the street at a funeral pace. Crape had been attached to 
the drivers’ whips, and the mourners, who in many cases shared the 
seat with the driver, wore large bows of black ribbon, pieces of 
which they had also attached to their sticks. Outside the New 
Theatre the procession halted for a moment to allow the mourners 
to indicate their disapproval of the management, which had 
thrice in one week ejected the hero of the procession from the 
theatre. 


An Able Irishman.—The new Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dr. Anthony Traill, is in many ways the antithesis of his predecessor. 
Dr. Salmon in appearance and habits was essentially the scholar 
and the don; Dr. Traill looks what he is, a country gentleman and 
a sportsman. He was captain of the university cricket eleven and 
was for many years the best racket-player in Ireland He is, 
moreover, a good golfer and rifle shot and an enterprising angler. 
He has an Irishman’s appreciation of a !good joke and is fond of 
exercising his somewhat dry humour on the undergraduates, During 
the vivd voce portion of a scholarship examination a short time ago 
Dr. Traill remarked to one of the candidates, ‘“‘ You don’t appear to 
know anything at all about this book.” ‘ Well, sir,” was the reply, 
“T really didn’t have time to read it up.” ‘‘ Didn’t have time,” said 
Dr. Traill, ‘‘ what a lucky fellow 
you are to have your hands so 
fully occupied. I am continu- 
ally finding time hang heavily 
on mine.” The point of 
the joke, of course, was that 
Dr. Traill has dozens of irons 
in the fire and is one of the 
most busy and strenuous men 
in Ireland. 


A Contented Mind 


Cold water is the best of drinks, 
So all the sages sing ; 

But who am I that I should have 
The best of anything? 


Let princes dally with the pump, 
Peers with the pond make free, 
For whisky, beer, or even wine 


Are good enough for me. Tweedledum and Tweedle- 


dee.—I confess I cannot quite 
understand the pzeans that have been sung over the announcement 
that the Post Office proposes shortly to buy out the National Telephone 
Company. Our whole system of telephones in London is thirty 
years behind that of the provinces and about fifty behind that which 
prevails in New York. Both the Post Office and the National 
Company seem to make all their arrangements primarily with a view 
to inconveniencing the general public, but at this game the Post 
Office is a good first. It is occasionally possible to hold a brief 
conversation over the lines of the National Telephone Company, but 
business men have long recognised the uselessness of the Post Office 
telephone except as a medium for listening to impertinent remarks 
from the operators at the exchange. Indeed, a friend of mine who 
in a moment of aberration had a Post Office telephone fixed up in 
his office declares that he finds it far more expeditious to send a 
message by hand than to attempt to convey it over the telephone 
wires. 


The Duke’s Charger.—No doubt one of the most interesting 
features in the funeral cor¢ége of the late Duke of Cambridge 
to many was his Royal Highness’s favourite charger, led by 
four non-commissioned officers of deceased’s old regiment, the 
17th Lancers. When acting colonel of the “* Death or Glory Boys,” 
as they still proudly term themselves, the Duke inspired everyone 
down to the bugler boy with the importance of doing plenty of hard 
work, In this as in fighting they are never behind, and every 
morning at ebb tide on the sands of Portobello near Piershill, 
Edinburgh, they may be seen training their horses to lie down, to 
jump barbed wire and sheep hurdles, finishing with a game of 
mounted hockey. The late Commander-in-Chief was always par- 
ticulayly attached to the horses he rode when on duty, and _ his 
charger will no doubt be cared for till the last. The late General 
Wauchope’s horse was sent home to this country after its 
master’s unfortunate but gallant death at Magersfontein and is 
daily exercised at Niddrie House, about two miles from Piershill 
Barracks. 
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AN UNDERGRAD “SENT DOWN” 


A mock funeral recently held at Cambridge as a token of sympathy 
with the victim 
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A Sign-post 235 Years Old—Long-lived Jokes—Eastertide in 


London—Will the Zebra take the Place of the Horse? 


If Only it Could Talk.—Few finger-posts have withstood the 
ravages of time like the one shown in the picture on this page. 
It was erected in the reign of Charles II. according to the date, 16609, 
which is still legible on one of its arms, On its four iron arms 
respectively are the following directions : “The way to Woster,” 
“The way to Warwick,” “The way to Oxford,” “The way to 
Gloster.” The distances in miles to the various towns are indicated 
by Roman numerals. It is situate near the village of Broadway in 
Worcestershire on the high road between Oxford and Worcester. 
On the left of the picture is its successor, a smart, up-to-date finger- 
post, a strange contrast to the veteran of bygone days. 

Feeble Wait. — Londoners 
do not lightly desert a good 
joke. Even now when cycling 


The Average Woman 


(The average woman is doubtless 


the most-needed woman in modern 
civilisation.—lVeekly Paper.] 
She is indeed 
Our greatest need, 
There’s such a charm about her; 
Her gentle art 
Enslaves each heart. 
What should we do without her? 


The frumps and cranks 
Whose foolish pranks 
Have bored us to distraction, 
We need not count, 
For they amount 
To but a tiny fraction, 


*Tis sweet to think 


has become one of the most 
commonplace of our daily 
pursuits London street boys 
find amusement in calling 
“peep, peep” or ‘poop, 
poop” after a cyclist. Thirty 
years ago before Wagner was 
understood or appreciated out- 
side his own country it was a 
standing joke to compare any 
cacophonous. collection _ of 
sounds with Zannhduser or 
Lohengrin. One would have 
thought, however, that we had 
outgrown these _ puerilities 


That perfect “dink” * nowadays ; seemingly we have 
Whose virtues now w_ boast of, not. «At any rate I read in 
That type refined one of the London evening 
Ts just the kind papers last week a description 
That nature’s made the most of, of the welcome that was given 
* A delightful person. —Vide Rita's to Patti on her return to her 

“ Dictionary of the Smart Set.” Welsh home, when two or three 
brass bands played _ simul- 

taneously and cannons were fired. “ Enthusiastic Wagnerites,” added 
the humorous reporter, ‘‘ imagined that they were in Bayreuth again.” 


Good Friday.—For the man who stays in town Easter is 
extremely dull, yet it would be a great deal duller but for Mr. Robert 
Newman, whose Good Friday concert is one of the events I always 
look forward to. This year Mr. Wood’s fine band repeats the won- 
derful Good Friday music from Parsifal and the unforgettable 
prelude and liebestod from 77éstan und Isolde. But I do not quite 
see the appropriateness of the Venusberg music from Zannhduser 
for such an occasion. Wagner will be varied by Bach, Brahms, and 
Tschaikowsky. 


TRAINING ZEBRAS TO HARNESS AT THE ZOO 


A most interesting experiment was tried recently at the London Zoo by Captain 

Hayes. It is a popular belief that no zebra could ever be rendered ‘‘ quiet to 

ride or drive.’ The contrary, however, has been proved by Mr. Walter Roth- 

schild and Captain Hayes, the latter of whom clearly showed at the Zoo that it is 
as possible to train a zebra to harness as a horse or mule 


Farthing Damages.—Since Miss Marie Corelli’s famous libel 
action the farthing has become a popular sum for damages. It isa 
healthy sign that three of these cases have been for breach of 
promise of marriage. For some reason or other British juries seem 
to lose their heads and their power of discrimination when giving 


Figgures 


A SIGN-POST THAT HAS STOOD IN ENGLAND FOR 235 YEARS 


their verdicts in such cases. Here and there, no doubt, a girl may 
suffer serious mental, moral, and material loss by being jilted, but as 
a rule this type of girl is the very last to go into court. In an action 
tried in London last year for breach of promise the plaintiff was 
awarded £150 damages—her alleged fiancé’s yearly salary—although 
it was clearly proved that this was the fifth action of the same sort 
she had brought. Probably the jurymen who award such absurd 
damages are fully aware that they will never be paid. 


Those Old Pagans Again.—We all of us know hot-cross buns, 
and many of us like them, regretting much that they are so difficult 
to get. But few of us know their purely pagan origin. They were 
originally cakes offered to the Greek Aphrodite, the Babylonian Ishtar, 
or the Scandinavian Easter at her festival of the spring equinox. 
The early Romish Church found help in the work of converting the 
heathen by the astute process of Christianising their gods, festivals, 
and offerings. The priests explained that the gods were really 
Christian saints and that the heathen were really Christians without 
knowing it. They adopted the offerings to Easter, marked them 
with a cross, and made them hot-cross buns. The heathen finding 
that after conversion things went on the same as before were more 
ready to accept it, especially if it would save them from burning. 


Tansy Cake.—The tansy cake is, or was, the distinctive dainty 
of the Easter season, just as the hot-cross bun is the topical tit-bit of 
Good Friday. Anyone who wishes to make one should take any 
ordinary recipe for a nice cake and add to it a portion of the bitter 
aromatic juice of the tansy plant. About a wineglassful will do for 
an ordinary-sized cake. Formerly it was the regular custom in the 
country to make these cakes, and they were eaten on Easter Sunday 
or Monday. Now it may be doubted whether they are made at all 
—the custom and the recipes are equally forgotten. Those who are 
interested in reviving old customs may try this one. ‘The origin of 
this cake is probably a variant on the hot-cross bun. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Suggestion for Marching in the Snow—A Harp which Belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots—Irish K.C.’s at the English Bar. 


The Harp of Mary Queen of Scots.—The legend 
regarding this harp, which was exposed for sale in 
Edinburgh recently, is to the effect that Queen Mary 

was on a hunting ex- 
cursion in the high- 
lands of Perthshire in 
1563 and that she 
gave the harp to Miss 
Beatrix Gardyn, 
daughter of Mr.'Gardyn 
of Banchory. Miss 
Strickland, Queen 
Mary’s historian, how- 
ever, states that Mary 
varied her hunting by 
holding musical con- 
certs, and at one of 
these she offered her 
own harp as the prize. 
Miss Gardyn was the 
successful competitor. 
The interesting relic 
was originally graved 
with a portrait of the 
unfortunate Queen and 
the arms of Scotland 
and set with rare gems. 
These were all stolen 
- during the rebellion of 
1745, when the harp 
itself seems to have 
gone amissing. 
Through the 
death of the 
late J N. Dur- 
rant Stewart, 
the last of 
the ancient 
Stewarts of 
Dalguise, it 
had to be .put 
into the mar- 


ket. Mary 
The harp was purchased by the Society of Antiquaries of often accom- 
Scotland, who appropriated in this direction three years of 2 

their annual grant of £200, the Treasury advancing £400 panied herself 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ HARP 


on this harp to the songs of her youthful days in France 
when :— 
Yestreen there were but four Maries, 
To-night there will be but three; 
There was Mary Beaton and Mary Seaton 
And Mary Carmichael and me. 

The Emigration Agent Busy. —At this time of year the emigration 
agent is particularly busy, and all day his offices are full of people 
seeking information concerning the country where they intend to 
make a new start in life. Numbers of people are going to Canada 
every day, and the questions that the emigration agent has to 
answer about the prospects of making money in that country are 
lengthy in the 
extreme. People 
walk into an 
emigration office 


A London Thrush 


The evening sky is very far from blue, 

and ask in the And yet you throw your chest out like a man 
most casual And sing. I own it bothers me how you 
manner ques- Can, 


tions con- 1 should have thought our London fog would stop 


cerning life in Your hymn of praise by getting in your throat, 
Canada which Particularly when you reach that top 
it is practically Note. 


impossible to 
answer and are 
highly offended 
at not receiving 
a reply off-hand 
to such questions 
as ‘How long 
would two pairs 
of boots last 
me?” 


But no, with optimism most serene 
Your flow of melody you still maintain 
As though my sooty garden were some green 
Lane. 


Sing on, oh throstle! in the twilight grey 

The gentle song that you have learned so pat 
Until you stop to supper with some stray 
Cat. 


Immigrating K.C.’s.—Of late years Irish K.C.’s have shown a 
disposition to gravitate to the English Bar, the most notable being 
Mr. Justice Barton and Sir Edward Carson. The latest immigrant, 
Mr. Seymour Bushe, who has just been called to the Inner Bar of 
the English courts, may be said to be a lawyer by heredity as he is 
on the one side a grandson of the late Chief Justice Bushe and on 
the other a great-grandson of Lord Plunket, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Mr. Bushe has the reputation of being one of the cleverest 
cross-examiners in Ireland and is a perfect terror to timid witnesses. 
Whether the English judges will give him quite the same amount 
of freedom as he was granted in Ireland during a cross-examination 
remains to be seen. 


AN ARMY ON SKI 


It has been suggested that if the Russian and Japanese armies had been trained to go on ski they could have been inoved much more quickly from place to place over 

the deep snow. At present the Norwegian army is the only force that goes in for serious training on ski. Every winter they meet to spend several days manceuvring 

among the hills, where the snow is so deep that walking is impossible. Our illustration gives a good idea of the ski. It is made of wood about 7 tt. long and 34 in. broad, 
turned up at the toe 
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Gossip of the Hour: The New Maxim Flying Machine—A Russian Proverb— 
The Exclusiveness of the Russian Sandhurst—Birthdays of the Week 


The Far-off Czar.—The Russian proverb, “ God is good but the 
Czar is far off,” is highly expressive of the condition of the Russian 
people. The Czar is too far off to know of the miseries of the 
people. He does not even know what goes on in his own palace. 
It is one of the scandals of the Russian system that the greater part 
of the money intended for the repairs of the royal palaces is diverted 
into the pockets of the officials. Only where the Czar is likely to see 
are repairs done. Roofs are allowed to go to rack and ruin. In the 
huge Winter Palace, which is as big as a pyramid, the minor officials 
turn a penny by letting out the top rooms and attics to colonies of 
moujiks and their families, who herd there like our own East-enders 
inaslum. The Czar never goes to the attics. No official is likely 
to “ peach” about another’s peculations for fear of being reported 
in turn himself. 


The Russian Embassy.—The Russian Embassy rivals the 
French in size. Possibly it is bigger, and then it is the largest in 
London. It consists of three mansions on the south side of Chesham 
Place, Belgrave Square, which have been thrown into one. One of 
these is a spacious corner house. The embassy possesses a court- 
yard and a drive; these were not in the original scheme of the 
building but were constructed out of a yard at the back of the 
corner house. The attention of the most casual passer-by cannot 
fail to be attracted by the two huge brass plates which are fastened 
on the railings with the words, “ Russian Embassy,” on them in 
large Russian characters. The size of the house is due to the fact 
that the unmarried secretaries live in it. Two of the houses are 
reserved for them; the third is for the ambassador. The reception- 
rooms are very extensive but have not been much used hitherto. 


Russian War Schools.—lIf a Russian boy decides upon adopting 
the army as a profession he is sent at the age of ten to one of 
the great war schools for seven years, where he receives a very 
complete education in all military matters. After that he goes to 
one of the cadet schools for two years. The cadet schools correspond 
to our Sandhurst, but the distinction of class is far more marked in 
Russia than is the case in this country, for the sons of persons 
occupying a distinguished social position go to a cadet school 
where they can only associate with boys in their particular rank of 
life. The pages’ cadet school is the most exclusive in Russia, and 
admission to it can only be obtained through the Czar, who nominates 
all the pupils. The school, in fact, is a mixture of Eton College and 
the Brigade of Guards. 


Many Happy Returns to—MVarch 30: Lord Tankerville, 
1852; Lord Dalkeith, 1864; Sir James Colguhoun, 1844; Don 
Carlos, 1848. March 31; Prince Henry of York, 1900; Lady 
Linlithgow; Lady Galway; Mr. Andrew Lang, 1844; 
Lord Playfair, 1849; Sir Benjamin Baker, 1840. April 1: 
Flereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, 1851 ; Lord Fingall, 1859 ; 
Sir George Kekewich, 1841; Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A. 1852. 
April2: Grand Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 1826 ; Lady Encombe ; 
Lord Gase, 1854; Mr. Holman Hunt, 1827. April 3: Lady 
Maud Duff, 1893 ; Lord Falkland, 1845; Lord Colum Crichton- 
Stuart, 1886; M. Georges Ohnet, 1848. April4: Lord Hastings, 
1857; Lord Turnour, 1883; Lord Stanley, 1865; Sir Algernon 
West, 1832; Sir William Eden, 1849. April 5: Princess Louts 
of Battenberg; Lady Leven and Melville ; Lord Balgonie, 1886 ; 
Mr. Algernon Swinburne, 1837. 


HOW THE NEW MAXIM FLYING MACHINE WILL LOOK WHEN 


IN FULL WORKING ORDER 


Last week we gave an illustration of one of the flying machines which will take the place of the ordinary boats or horses attached to a merry-go-round 
The above illustration shows exactly how these flying machines work 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


The British School of Artists——-Among the many surprising 
changes which the present generation has witnessed few have been 
more remarkable than the rise in value which has taken place in 
works of art of the British school. It is evident, moreover, that this 
has not been due to any unjustifiable “ puffing” on the part of 
interested cliques or individuals such as was responsible for the 
absurd inflation in the price of the works of certain modern painters 
of the French school, nor is it due to a restricted market and certain 
symptoms indistinguishable from lunacy which account for the 
phenomenal price of defunct postage stamps at the present time. 


Mr. Orrock’s Achievement.—Many an impoverished landowner 
brought face to face with ruin by the act of God in the shape of 
agricultural depression and the act of Sir William Harcourt in the 
shape of the death duties has had reason to congratulate himself 
on being able, if not to rehabilitate the 
family fortunes, at least to avert disaster 
for the time being by the sale of his 
pictures by British artists and his furni- 
ture and silver by British craftsmen for 
five times as many pounds as _ they 
would have fetched shillings a genera- 
tion ago. I doubt, however, whether 
more than a very small proportion of 
those who have reaped the benefit of 
this “unearned increment” are aware 
to what a great extent one man, and 
one man alone, has been responsible 
for the movement which has been of 
such service to them. While others, 
of course, have rendered most able 
assistance in the cause, it is not too 
much to say that “ Mr. James Orrock, 
R.I., painter, collector, connoisseur,” 
may be regarded as the great pro- 
tagonist in the prolonged battle against 
apathy, ignorance, and prejudice which 
has finally resulted in placing British 
art once and for all in the position 
which it now occupies in the estimation 
of the civilised world. 


His Landscapes.—Born  seventy- 
four years ago in Edinburgh, a pupil of 
John Burgess and William Leitch, Mr. 
Orrock forms the last connecting link 
between the bygone school of David Cox, Peter de Wint, George 
Barrett and other great painters and the present day. For many 
years he has followed the profession of an artist, and in the opinion 
of many competent judges bis work as a landscape painter in water 
colours is inferior to that of no living artist, and if the “test of the 
hammer” be applied this opinion is certainly justified by the price 
his work realises whenever an example finds its way to the auction- 
room. The main object of his life, however, has not been so much 
to excel as an artist as to prove to the world that whether in archi- 
tecture, in painting, in the manufacture of high-class furniture, or the 
working of silver the British artists are inferior to none, and to this 
endeavour he has devoted the whole of his great abilities and untiring 
energy during the past fifty years, 


45,000 for a Turner.—For a long time his was the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. His efforts were met with ridicule and 
derision from almost every quarter, and when many years ago he 
gave £5,000 for an early example of Turner people began to shake 
their heads and to hint that his friends ought to take care of him. 
Mr. Orrock, however, is quite able to take care of himself, and being 
gifted in a pre-eminent degree with the combined qualities of daring 
and caution which have made his countrymen north of the Tweed 
the most successful nation on earth, he proceeded to back his opinion 
by neglecting no opportunity of acquiring the finest works of art of 
the British school. Asa rule the pioneers of any movement derive 
but little benefit from it, but this has not been the case with Mr. Orrock, 
His residence, 48, Bedford Square, contains a collection of oil paint- 
ings and water colours by British artists, of old English silver, and 
of examples of the work of Chippendale, Sheraton, Adams, and 
Hepplewhite which is unquestionably the finest of its kind in the 
world, and for long past it has been the rendezvous of all who 
wished to study British art in its highest perfection. 


MR. JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 


Whose career as painter, connoisseur, and collector has just - 
been portrayed by Mr. Byron Webber 
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Painters as Critics.—Widely known as a painter of great ability 
and a collector of admirable judgment, Mr. Orrock’s claims to con- 
sideration as a critic are even greater still. The critical faculty in 
him is developed to a very remarkable degree, for he is able to: 
bring to bear upon the subject at least of painting a life-long study 
of nature herself and of the works of the greatest masters, a most 
tenacious memory, and the invaluable assistance of a profound 
technical knowledge of the art of painting. He holds, and probably 
he is right, that no man but a painter can bea really sound judge 
of painting. ‘ Judges of art,” says Mr. Orrock, “ are like poets, they 
are born not made. You can no more make a man a judge of art 
than you can give him a tenor voice. If he has the divine instinct 
of instantly recognising fine work, then experience and study will 
develop and perfect his judgment ; if he has not got it nothing can 
give it to him.” On the other side of the Atlantic as well as at home 
Mr. Orrock’s name has long been a household word among collectors. 
He has brought with him to London and retained intact the pro- 
verbial hospitality of his native land. His numerous friends are 
welcome to come when they like and stay as long as they please, 
and if they stop to dine they will soon discover that the same 
judgment which has guided their host 
in the choice of his pictures and his 
furniture has been applied to the stock- 
ing of his cellar. 


A Fine Book.—Mr. Orrock’s life 
and memoirs have recently been pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus in two: 
magnificent volumes edited by Mr, 
Byron Webber. These contain a series. 
of beautiful illustrations of his collec- 
tion ; they form a fitting monument of a 
long and useful life and should be 
studied by every lover of art. 

The Final Edition of Byron.— 
I count it as an interesting fact that 
well-nigh simultaneously we should 
have a monument to two great poets 
of the past. The first of these we gain 
by the completion of Mr, Murray’s 
edition of Lord Byron’s works, a book 
that has so much of finality ; and the 
second by the appearance through 
Hodder and Stoughton of the Letters 
of William Cowper in four handsome 
volumes, edited by Thomas Wright 
of Olney. The Byron was intended to 
have been completed in twelve volumes 
—six volumes of Letters and six of 
Poetry; these have long been ready. 
Now we have a thirteenth volume, 
edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, which contains many 
interesting fragments of Byron’s work as, for example, the follow- 
ing wild and not very poetical onslaught upon Wordsworth :— 

I. 


Theres something in a stupid ass 
And something in a heavy dunce, 
But never since I went to school 
I heard or saw so damned a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once. 


Y II. 
And now I've seen so great a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once 
I really wish that Peter Bell 
And he who wrote it were in hell 
For writing nonsense for the nonce, 
Ill, 
It saw the “light in ninety-eight," 
Sweet babe of one-and-twenty years, 
And then he gave it to the nation 
And deems himself of Shakspere’s peers 
Iv. 9] 
He gives the perfect work to light. 
Will Wordsworth, if I might advise, 
Content you with the praise you get 
From Sir George Beaumont, baronet, 
And with your place in the excise. 

The Prince of Letter-writers.—Of the four beautiful volumes 
of Cowper's Letters | have left myself but little space to tell. 
Cowper is our prince of letter-writers, and Mr. Wright has done an 
inestimable service by the collecting from many sources of the whole 
of his correspondence. The present generation has quite ceased to 
read Southey’s Life of Cowper in which some half of the correspon- 
dence is buried, and as to the other half it is in quite inaccessible 
places. Add to this the superb type in which the publishers have given 
the Zetéers, and no further words of commendation are necessary. 
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Wy zig-zag ? 


Because 
that is how | 
take the world 
when 1 walk 
about it to see 
what there is to 
be seen, to study 
what there is to 
be studied. The 
man on_ the 
broad highway 
must go straight 
on; to take the 
side streets you 
must go zig-zag. 
Look at the 
map of London and you will find that I Pee truth. 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


I know many “delightful young men—young novelists, young 
poets, young dramatists, young painters, young composers. [ am 
glad to be in their society and let them talk about themselves—for 
a time. I admire their energy of thought and diction, but it 
invariably forces them along one straight line of travel.” You can 
see the point at which they wish to arrive from the moment they 
start. 

But there is one charming young man of whose company I never 
grow weary. Heisaclerk in some sort of office somewhere in the 
Citv ; I have never asked him to particularise. The exact details of 
occupation and address would destroy the romance which I have 
built up around him. He is the possessor of a magic: carpet worthy 
of the Arabian Nights. 

I don’t think he has much of a salary. I fancy he takes the 
bulk of his earnings home to his mother, who lives in a little house 
in a long, monotonous side street in a dull suburb. 

But I never think of that when he is talking. I see in him only 
the young man who has found the ideal happiness of life at an 
absurdly small outlay. 

Every morning my young friend buys a halfpenny newspaper. 
He takes it to the City with him and brings it back again in the 
evening. He reads it from the front page to the back, and making 
it his sole companion and guide he travels zig-zag over the world and 
lives a life a millionaire duke might envy. 

His knowledge of men and things is marvelious. He assists at 
the deliberations of the King’s Ministers, he attends the great society 
weddings, he weeps with the Czar in St. Petersburg, and rejoices with 
the gay Japanese at a feast of lanterns in Tokio. He is an eye- 
witness of the great battles in the Far East, and is present at every 
first night of the London theatres. He can tell you all about the 
dresses on the stage and who supped at the Carlton after the play 
was over. 

He has an intimate knowledge of European diplomacy, and will 
prattle to you pleasantly at one moment of the private views of the 
Kaiser and the next of the secret intentions of the Sultan of Turkey. 
He is keenly interested in the doings of American ‘‘ kings,” and can 
tell you not only of their palaces and pleasures but of the little 
ailments which are the crumpled leaves upon their beds of roses. He 
has been present at all the squander shows of the Five Hundred, and 
has been an interested spectator of many a “wild day” in Wall 
Street and mad panic on the Chicago Exchange, 

But in the height of a wheat or cotton crisis, when millions are 
being lost ina moment, he will dash off to Australia and watch a 
cricket match, giving vent to his enthusiasm in glowing eulogies of 
Warner, Bosanquet, and Foster, and being a good sportsman he will 
not erudge a word of praise to Trumper. 

From Australia at the close of play he will come back to London 
at a bound, look in at the Old Bailey or the Divorce Court if there is 
anything interesting there, and then pop across to Egypt to havea 
few minutes with Mr. Chamberlain, drop into Somaliland and Tibet 
to see how things are going on there, throw himself heart and soul 
for a few minutes into.the results of the English Cup ties, see how the 
favourites are travelling for the Grand National and the Lincolnshire 
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Handicap, call at Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House and 
Sandringham to inquire after the Royal Family, survey the position 
of affairs in the Transvaal with a hasty glance at the yellow labour 
situation, make a tour of the music-halls, skim the plots of the new 
novels, reorganise the War Office, give a parting pat on the back 
to “dear old Bobs,” run through all the society gossip and make 
himself master of the professional dosséexs of Miss Louie Freear 
and Mr. Dan Leno. 

And when he reaches his station he will fold up his paper and 
put it in his pocket with the air of a man who has had a trip round 
the world and all over his native land in twenty ininutes. 

Think of the gorgeous panorama that has reproduced itself before 
the eyes of that young man who has acquired a magic carpet for 
a halfpenny ! 

I remember in the days when during Passion week the theatres 
of London were closed being taken to an entertainment at the 
Lyceum, There was a gentleman in the middle of the stage who 
stood at a desk and lectured on the heavenly bodies. Sun, moon, 
and stars appeared in turn upon the sheet stretched across the back 
of the stage, and the lecturer told us all about the moon with an 
air of such intimate knowledge that I turned to my mother and 
asked her in an audible voice if the gentleman had {been to it and 
how he got there. 

If you could listen to my young friend as at the tea table at 
home he discusses his zig-zag journey over the face of the world 
with his mother and sisters you would not ask if he had really 
scen the places and things that he describes, 

You would know that he had. 

The only marvel to me is that taking the ‘ourney every day in 
the week he does not get tired, that he- does nct become d/asé and 
lose his keen interest in the sights and scenes of travel at home and 
abroad. 

But he doesn’t. 

Every morning he starts on the trip as eagerly as though he were 
seeing the world’s wonders for the first time. Every evening he 
comes home from his marvellous journey as fresh as when he started. 

In only one thing are his emotions somewhat blunted by use. 
The sad sights that sometimes meet his eyes do not affect him so 
much as they would if he were not an old traveller. 

I don’t think he dwells upon them. He witnesses the battle but 
does not go near enough to see the killed and wounded at close 
quarters. He is present at a murder but turns quickly from the 
victim to watch the pursuit of the assassin. He does not stop to 
peer into the seamy side of things. When the situation becomes an 
unpleasant one to contemplate he makes a zig-zig dash into a 
new area. 

Of the scenes which interest and excite him he retains a vivid 
impression. He can describe them to you long after his journey is 
over. There are no details too minute for kim to remember and 
treasure up. Six months after he was privileged to call upon Miss 
Edna May in her home he can tell you all about her favourite little 
dog and how it came by its pet name. It may bea year since the 
drawbridge of Greba Castle was let down and he was permitted to 
enter and see the author of Zhe Eternal City at work in his study, 
but he can tell you where the desk stands and what the view from 
the window is. 

Of the wie ‘xtime of the celebrities of the day his knowledge is 
remarkable. He has even been admitted to the sleeping chamber 
of Mr. Balfom and has looked \upon a prime minister reading a 
French novel in bed. 

Lucky young man of the twentieth century! Never before has 
such a vast panorama been unrolled before the eager eyes of youth. 
Within the memory of living men a trip to a few European capitals 
was accounted the grand tour. And now my young friend travels 
the world between his breakfast and his tea and has a special 
despatch boat running above the Sea of Japan to pick up the latest 
war gossip for him. 

He has almost equalled the feat of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, for he 
can be with the Russian army while he is cracking his morning egg 
and at the Japanese headquarters before he has eaten it. 

It is a marvellous record of “things seen,” and the total cost 
of all this happy achievement is a halfpenny a day. 
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VV by did I become 


a volunteer ? 
Because [ have always 
held—and still hold— 
that it is the duty ofa 
man to his Sovereign 
and his country if 
under forty years of 
age and not serving 
in the regular army, 
the militia; or yeo- 
manry to join the 
volunteer force. 

I was born in 1849 
at Slinfold, Sussex, my 
father being the late 
Rev. Sir Frederick Vincent, 11th baronet. I was sent to West- 
minster School and afterwards entered the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. In 1868 I was appointed ensign in the old 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and retired in 1873 with the rank of lieutenant. 
I was then gazetted captain in the Royal Berkshire Militia, but 1 
resigned my commission in 1875 to accept at twenty-six the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of the Central London Rangers. I was not, how- 
ever, able to remain long with that body after completely reorganis- 
ing it and making men chatter on the needs of the volunteer force, 
for in March, 1878, I was appointed Director of Criminal Investiga- 
tions, which meant that I had to reorganise and control the criminal 
administration and detective service of the Metropolitan Police. 
I resigned that post after holding it for rather more than six arduous 
years so that I might enter political life ; but just before that 
resignation I had been honoured by being appointed colonel-com- 
mandant of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers. That appoint- 
ment dates from February 27, 1884, and I recently relinquished it 
after an active association of twenty years with that distinguished 
regiment. 

My interest in the volunteer force is to-day as great and sincere 
as it was in 1875 when I received the command of the Central 
London Rangers. I have resigned not because I am tired of the 
work—far from it—or because of any new regulations which the 
authorities have seen fit to impose upon the volunteers, but simply 
and solely because I think it is my duty at the end of twenty years of 
command and great activity to make way for somebody else and 
give him a regiment in what the Secretary of State described as in 
perfect condition. This made me tender to his Majesty the King 
my resignation of the command of the Queen’s Westminster in 
favour of Hon. Colonel and Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Trollope, V.D., 
who joined as a private in 1860, and who as second in command 
has for many years given me all the assistance and support that it is 
possible to have. In resigning my position I by no means intend to 
allow my interest in the volunteer movement to diminish, and I am 
particularly happy to succeed the late Duke of Westminster, K.G., as 
honorary colonel. 

It would be absurd for me to pretend not to be proud of the 
regiment with which I have been so long associated. The Queen’s 
Westminster have been, and are, a remarkably successful military 
body, and the corps gives striking evidence of the high efficiency 
to which citizen soldiers can attain. I have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that, all things considered and bearing in mind the 
necessarily limited opportunities that civilians have for training, 
there is no finer regiment in existence to-day. The esprit de corps 
and the discipline of the Queen’s Westminster are, I think, 
sufficiently proved by the fact that throughout the twenty years 
of my command there has been scarcely anything in the nature of a 
disagreeable incident. 

The Queen’s Westminster have been from time to time particu- 
larly fortunate in receiving the attention and support of distinguished 
personages ; indeed, every recognition which it is possible for 
volunteers to have has been enjoyed by the corps. Three comman- 
ders-in-chief—the late Duke of Cambridge, Viscount Wolseley, and 
Earl Roberts—have inspected it, and the last-named officer paid 
the Queen’s Westminster last year the high compliment of saying 
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At the age of seventeen 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 
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that it was the most 
complete regiment he 
had ever seen. The 
regiment, too, has been 
inspected by the Ger- 
man Emperor and His 
Highness Nasrulla 
Khan of Afghanistan, 
while every Secretary 
for War during my 
period of command 
has visited it, as well 
as many distinguished 
officers from Greater 
Britain, the United 
States of America, and 
foreign countries. At the Golden and Diamond jubilees as well as 
at the Coronation the regiment furnished the guard of honour at the 
Sovereign’s entry to the city of Westminster. 

When the call for volunteers for active service came Queen’s 
Westminster responded enthusiastically, as I was certain it would, 
and sent more than 300 officers and men into the field. In shooting 
and in many other directions it has maintained its great reputation, 
nor in the difficult path of finance has it gone astray. It is the good 
fortune of the regiment to have assets which are very much in excess 
of its liabilities, a state of things which is of the greatest importance 
in the present state of the volunteer force when regiments have to 
bear such heavy financial responsibilities. 

But great as my interest in the volunteer force has been’ and 
always will be, my labours in that direction have occupied only a 
small part of the time which I have been able to give to public and 
other work. I have found time to visit nearly every service in the 
world and to study on the spot the constitution and working of every 
foreign army. In the seventies I gave a number of lectures upon 
foreign armies at the Royal United Service Institution and received 
much official encouragement, and in 1871 was special correspondent 
for the Daily Telegraph at Berlin. 

In view of the great interest which is being taken in the struggle 
in the Far East I may perhaps relate a little incident. In 1877 1 
was invited by a leading journal to go to the Russian army and 
act as military commissioner. The opportunity was in itself attrac- 
tive enough and was made all the more alluring by the offer of 500 
guineas down and 300 guineas a month. My knowledge of the 
Russian language proved my undoing, for after being at head- 
quarters a month I was courteously requested to leave, and having 
no option I returned home by way of the Carpathians. But my 
journey had not been in vain, for I wrote a long article which 
was copied or translated by nearly every American and continental 
newspaper. 

I have published several books dealing with military and legal 
subjects, for in addition to the early military education which | 
enjoyed I was also trained for the law. I became a barrister of 
the Inner Temple in 1876, and in the following year entered the 
Paris Faculté de Droit. 

I practised in the Divorce Court for two years and travelled the 
South-Eastern Circuit and attended the Surrey Sessions, I well 
remember my first appearance in court, for | was lucky enough to 
have seven briefs. I will not say if. that undeserved success was 
maintained. 

It is almost needless to say that Iam very much interested in 
criminology, and my position as Director of Criminal Investigations 
gave exceptional opportunities of: studying wrongdoers and _ their 
ways and provided me with an experience which has been of 
great help in connection with social science and kindred work 
which I have endeavoured to carry out. Of all my books the 
Police Code has been the most successful. It has now reached the 
twelfth edition and has attained a circulation of more than 40,000 
copies. It still serves as a link between me and that splendid 
force with which I was connected nearly twenty years ago. The 
book is made use of by the American and continental authorities 
and by all English-speaking policemen. 


COLONEL SIR HOWARD VINCENT 


At the present day 
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Fair Florist: Please buy a bunch of groundsel, kind gentleman 
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A PEARL NECKLACE 


A Short Story. 


By Edith Rede Buckley. 


Sus was seated by her bedroom fire deep in thought. The firelight 

glimmered upon the rich folds of her white satin dress. Her 
elbow was on her knee and her chin rested on her hand; she was 
lost in thought, gazing absently upon the red, glowing coals as though 
she wanted to look through them and beyond them to some brighter, 
happier life on the other side. And the bitterest part of the whole 
thing was that it was her own fault from beginning to end. She had 
been given a far larger share of happiness than falls to the lot of 
most people and she had thrown it away with her own hand. She 
raised her eyes and gazed round the luxurious room in which she 
sat; no thought and no money had been spared to make it as 
beautiful as possible, all the thought and care of the husband who 
had idolised her and whose love she had thrown away on her 
wedding day. 

It had been one of those misunderstandings and mistakes which 
have no real cause. She had been proud and wilful, had told him 
that all her love had been given to her cousin before she had ever 
met him, and that her marriage, like hundreds of fashionable 
marriages every year, had been a “ marriage of convenience.” It 
was hardly fair news to a husband on his wedding day, but Arthur 
Davenant was a man who wanted love for love, and would accept 
her on no other terms. And so he had givenher back her freedom, 
only begging her to stay under his roof and bear his name that the 
world should know nothing of their story. They had passed a month 
in Paris for the honeymoon, and then he had brought her to his 
home, the home prepared by an eager bridegroom for the reception 
of a dearly-loved wife. For nearly a year they had lived together, 
outwardly as friends, but seeing nothing of each other except at 
meals or in the presence of guests. The house was usually full 
and she made an ideal hostess. He always treated her with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration ; and he bided his time. He was in 
Parliament and managed his own estate—was, indeed, engrossed in 
his own life, she thought, and left no room for her ! Forso perverse is 
woman’s heart that when he let her go she would have given 
allshe had in the wide world to have him back. In her early girl- 
hood she had been devoted to a cousin who was absolutely penniless 
and who went out to try his luck in Virginia. 

No actual engagement had ever existed between them, and after 
he had been gone some years and any hope of a marriage was as 
distant as ever Arthur Davenant had wooed her, and her parents 
urged her to accept him. He was a man few girls could have resisted, 
but her heart was so wrapped up in her cousin that she fancied she 
would never have any love to give. Arthur Davenant had found her 
cold to his wooing, but he had the confidence of an ardent lover that 
he would win her when she was his wife. 

She was naturally very self-contained, and as the months went by 
he never guessed her secret that she was learning to love him with 
all the passion of her woman’s life—a love beside which the feeling 
for her cousin had been a mere girlish fancy. Kind, courteous, and 
considerate as he was he was unapproachable. Doubtless he had 
ceased to love her ; other things had filled his mind. “ Love is of man’s 
life a thing apart,” and it was over for him probably, and too late she 
had learnt to value the pearl she had spurned. The very sight of him 
as he sat opposite to her at the table made her heart throb. According 
to her own request he never kissed her or even touched her save 
sometimes to shake her hand on bidding good night, How could he 
guess that the mere touch of his fingers made her thrill? She would 
have given all that she possessed for the careless caresses he gave to 
his dog. She envied his little nephews and nieces when they came 
to stay and she watched him showering kisses on their young faces. 
Ah! if it had only been different, children of his own might have 
climbed on his knee—her children. . 

Two years before he had volunteered for the front. She often 
wondered how she had lived through those years. He wrote to 
her kind, affectionate letters, but no word of love; just the letters 
a brother would write to a sister; it was she who had forbidden 
everything else. And now she sat by her fire thinking, thinking, 
till her brain felt bursting. One week ago he had come home from 
South Africa; brown and lean and careworn, with two years suffer- 
ings and hardships marked on his strong face, and she wondered 
jealously if something else had marked his face too. She had 
looked at him when she could without observation, The house 
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was full of guests; many of them were his relations who had come 
to welcome him home. She had not had five minutes alone with © 
him since his return, She buried her face in both hands. “ Yes, 
at any risk,” she cried to herself, ‘‘ 1 must ask his forgiveness, beg 
him for pity, if love be dead.” She repeated the words out loud 
again and again—“ If love be dead.” God help her then if love 
be dead and she had killed it. She had denied him love, denied 
him everything. Might he not have taken ..er at her word and put 
her out of his life altogether ? She had played with edged tools, and 
her fingers were bleeding. She had juggled with her own fate, and 
the car had passed over herself. ‘God help me if his love is dead.” 
She got up and paced round the room. To-morrow, this very 
morrow, she would beg for an interview and tell him everything and 
ask him if she had come too late; beg him on her knees for a 
crumb of love, she to whom a rich feast had been offered. ‘And 
now,” she cried, “I would rather he struck me than ignored me; I 
would rather he were cruel than anyone else in the wide earth were 
kind. Oh ! loveis a terrible thing when it comes like this.” She 
wore no rings but her wedding ring, and as she glanced down at her 
clenched white hand she thought what a mockery it was to wear 
that. She sank back again in the chair and swayed herself to and fro ; 
to-night her heart felt breaking. She had learnt to love her husband 
before he went away, but those two years of sickening anxiety had 
magnified her love till it had grown beyond all bounds. It was like 
the seed in the Bible parable that had brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. There was a knock at her door. She thought it was the maid 
whom she had dismissed returning for something, and without 
raising her head she said, ‘Come in.” The door opened and was 
closed again, and a step that was not Natalie’s crossed the room to 
her side. The colour flamed up into her cheeks when she looked up 
and saw her husband. He was looking unusually handsome to-night, 
and there was a tender light in his eyes as he glanced down at her 
quickly lowered head. He carried a blue velvet jewel case in his 
hand. He took up his position with his back to the fireplace quite 
close to her, and looked down in silence for some minutes—looked 
down on her bowed head, thinking that it was bent in cold indiffer- 
ence, little guessing the passionate longing that was surging within 
her. She wondered if he could hear her heart beat; it seemed 
almost that he must in the absolute stillness. The little carriage 
clock ticked ; a coal fell upon the hearth. She clenched her hands 
together but she dared not look up. At last he spoke. 

“* Mabel, I thought you would forgive me for coming to your room 
so late, but I remembered it was your birthday to-morrow and I 
wanted you to accept my present when we were alone—and we never 
are alone, are we? Not for five minutes since I came back.” 
There was a ring of almost entreaty in his voice, ‘‘ Do you mind ?” 

“Mind? Oh no.” 

Her voice sounded cold even to herself, but she could scarcely 
control it from trembling. ‘“ It is so good of you to remember,” she 
added lamely. 

“Good?” 

He opened the case and displayed a row of the most exquisite 
pearls with a diamond clasp lying on a pale blue velvet lining, 

“ How beautiful ! ” 

She got up and stood close beside him to examine the necklace ; 
her eyes were clouded and a lump was rising in her throat that almost 
choked her. She put out her hand and touched the pearls with a 
little caressing touch for the mere joy of knowing that he was holding 
the case, 

By a great effort she controlled her voice. 

“‘ How lovely they are, and how good you are.” 

The tears were blinding her; she dared not look up. 

“Mab!” he had never called her Mab since their ill-starred 
wedding day. 

Mab, will you let me put it on ?” 

There was a tremor in his voice ; she was afraid he would see 
her tears. 

“Yes.” It was only a whisper. 

He moved to lay the jewel case on the dressing table. She turned 
and faced the fire, and looking into the glass above the mantelpiece 
she could see his figure reflected, and she watched him take the 
necklace in his strong brown hands and then press it to his lips, 
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Georgie: What is an April fool, gramma? Georgie : Now it won't be a lie to say that the barn's on fire 
Gramma: Why, if you should rush in to papa and shout, ‘‘The barn 
‘is on fire,” and it wasn’t, that would be an April fool 
Georgie: But that is a lie, isn’t it ? 
Gramma: Well—er—yes; but it’s only a joke, you know 
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Georgie (with a mad rush): Papa, the barn is on fire! Papa: Well, well! Barn a-fire, eh? My boy, you're the victim of a 
delusion quite prevalent on the first of April 
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However, in order to dispel your bright hallucination we will inspect ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 1 
the vicinity of its abiding-place together 
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never realising that she could see him. Then he stepped back to 
the fireplace, and standing behind her he very gently laid the pearls 
round her neck. She was conscious that his warm hand trembled 
as it momentarily touched her neck. Perhaps the clasp was a little 
stiff, and he lingered a second in fastening it ; she could never tell ; 
she only knew in one lightning flash that the crisis of her life had 
come. Before she realised what she was doing, forgetting all the 
preparatory speeches that she had rehearsed, forgetting everything ex- 
cepting that he was close beside her and that she loved him more than 
anything in earth or heaven, she turned and threw her arms round his 
neck with one low sob, and laid her cheek, wet with tears, against his, 

“Arthur—Arthur, can you ever forgive me? Can you ever 
believe me? Have I strained your love too far, my dear—my dear ? ” 

“* Mabel !” only her name, but in it was the pent-up love of a life- 
time. ‘Mab, is this really true; has it come at last ?” 


Can you Detect anything 
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This competition began in our issue of March 16, when we gave half-a-dozen pictures, each containing some error which our readers had to detect. 
week we give six other pictures, each of which contains one or more mistakes, 
sheet of paper, with their names and addresses, what they consider to be the particular mistake in each picture. 
is numbered, and it will be sufficient to give the number of picture referred to. 
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There was a world of tenderness in his voice as he put her gently: 
from him that he might have the joy of looking in her face ; them 
he framed her face in his two hands and looked down into her 
eyes. : 
“Mab, is this a dream?” His voice was very ow and hoarse 
from the intensity of his emotion. ; 

“No,” she whispered, “ it is life. Oh, Arthur, Arthur, can I ever 
make you.believe how I have learnt to love you, how 1 have been 
hungering for your love all these years, how I love you a myriad 
times more than I can ever express? Arthur, can you? Tell me, . 
have I come too late?” 

He only folded his arms tightly round her, drew her slender white 
figure close, closer to his breast, and whispered two words, only two,. 
but they changed the whole world for her for ever. ‘‘ My wife,” and 
then he'laid his lips on hers. 


Wrong in these Pictures? 
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This 
Those who wish to enter for the competition must write on a large 
Nothing need be cut out; each picture 
Next week we shall give a similar set of puzzles. Wait till these 


appear in our issue of April 6 and then send your solutions of the four sets of puzzles to The Detection Editor, ‘‘The Tatler,” Great New Street, E.C., 


not later than April 12. 


If you missed the puzzles last week and the week before you can procure the. numbers containing them from your newsagent. 


For the most accurate solutions three prizes are offered: (1) A beautiful Framed Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen; (2) a Framed Drawing by Ernest 
Prater; (3) a Framed Drawing by Holland Tringham 
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(Retired Monarchs) 
A Jungle King 


at Home. 


THE-WAY 
INTER- 
VIEWS. 


‘Ugh so glad you’ve come” 


“Yes, as a family | suppose we have shown a tendency towards striped overcoats, but **When I think of the old days—those al fresco meals! But 
you can assure your readers that what may seem a loud design is really an effort of no; |ama reformed character. A dog’s biscuit excites 
modesty on our part” me nowadays” 
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“Of course, one has one’s moments of depression. Life is so circumscribed. There are so many bars to progress. One is apt to be ‘bored in the 
morning, bored in the afternoon, and bored in the evening’” 
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SOCIETY 


The Queen in Denmark.— 
Though no queen-consort has 
ever more thoroughly accepted 
her adopted home and. com- 
pletely habituated herself to its 
customs than has Queen 
Alexandra from the day of her 
marriage, yet she always loves 
to pay a visit to Denmark and 
her father. The change, how- 
ever, is not great. The Danes 
are very like us, and the 
natives of Norfolk especially, 
for there the Danish settlers 
were thickest. English, more- 
over, is the regular court Jan- 
guage as well as Danish, for it 
is spoken by,all the family as 
a_usual alternative; nay, it 
often happens that a question 
asked in Danish is answered 
in English. A point of diffe- 
rence lies in the accommo‘da- 
dion. The Danish palaces are 
all small comparatively speak- 
ing, and the room allotted to 
gach visitor is scanty. The 
Queen, however, does not 
mind that. She regards the 
visit as a delightful “ picnic” 
and is quite prepared to bea 
little cramped for space. 


The Russian Ambassador. 
—Count Henckendorff learnt 
to speak English in Denmark, 
where it is a familiar tongue, 
and so speaks it perfectly. 
Like most Russians, moreover, 
he began on it as “lessons” 
very early in the day. He therefore finds 
himself very much at home in England, 
has adopted many of our customs, in- 
cluding that of riding in the Row, patronises 
an English tailor, and in short must be 
a sad sight to the ghost of Skobeleff, 
who hated all that was English. He smokes 
cigarettes in preference to cigars. Music is 
his special hobby, on which ground he meets 
the King in common. His Majesty~ first 
made the count’s acquaintance in Copen- 
hagen, but music is the special link which has 
brought about intimacy and made the count 
one of the special inner circle of which Count 
Wolff Metternich (the German ambassador) 
and Marquis de Soveral (the Portuguese 
Minister) are also members. 


A Successful Dance.—The dance which 
Lady Newton gave the other night for her 
débutante daughter, Miss Lettice Legh, was 
not a very large one but it was an eminently 
smart and successful affair. Lady Newton 
managed to secure the presence of a number 
of men who, unlike the gallants in a certain 
regiment, were ready and willing to dance and 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, Mr. Niall Campbell, Lord Tiver- 
ton, and Lord Bury were among some of the 
men present, and the Duchess of Montrose, 
Lady Verulam, Lady Dartrey, and several 
other well-known people were guests at the 
dinner party which preceded the dance. 


Town Hall. 


IN TOWN AND 
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COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


LADY MARY PEPYS 


Who recited at a concert given last week by the Crimson Ramblers in Chelsea 
Lady Mary is the only sister of the Earl of Cottenham 


A Lady M.F.H. — Lady Gifford has 
brought her season to a triumphant con- 
clusion and proved that she is the best and 
most successful of the ladies who fill the 
arduous post of M.F.H. She intends to hunt 
her pack again next season from Old Park 
near Chichester, and the hunt will fulfil the 
part formerly played in the county by the late 
Duke of Richmond’s Goodwood hounds. It 
is hoped that the present duke when the death 
duties have been disposed of may be able to 
start the Goodwood Hunt once more in 
the old kennels near Molecomb, but in the 
meantime Lady Gifford supplies a most 
excellent equivalent. Lady Gifford is the wife 
of Lord Gifford, whose daring exploits in the 
Ashanti Campaign of 1873 were the talk of 
that day and won him the V.C. They also 
procured a whole holiday for Harrow School, 
where he was educated. 


Countess of Ranfurly. — Lady Ranfurly 
after her long absence in New Zealand has 
returned to England with her two daughters 
and is now in Wilton Crescent. She will take 
her daughter, Lady Constance Knox, about 
during the season. Lady Constance will this 
year be nineteen. She made her début at 
Government House, Auckland, last year, but 
she has not been in London since 1897 when 
she was a mere girl under the charge of her 
governess. She has soft Irish eyes; this 
family is very Liish. Lord Ranfurly was one 
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of the most energetic leaders 
of the Orangemen. Lady 
Ranfurly is a daughter of 
Viscount Charlemont and_ her 
mother is one of the Hand- 
cocks of Lord Castlemaine’s 
family—all Irish to the core, 
Of course Lady Constance will 
be at once launched in the best 
dancing set in London and will 
waltz at the court balls. 


Es Distinguished Cat - fan- 
ciers.—Lady Decies, who has 
just left Beresford Lodge for 
Cannes, is one of the most 
enthusiastic cat-fanciers in 
England, and has by her exer- 
tions largely helped to bring the 
cat into the position of much 
notoriety and distinction. Lady 
Decies’s' Zaida is a_ pussy 
that has won countless honours 
at various cat shows and is an 
animal worth a good deal of 
money. Cats just at present 
are, indeed, rather a fashion- 
able craze, and among dis- 
tinguished. owners of various 
members of the feline tribe can 
be counted Lady Aberdeen, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and Lady 
Marcus. Beresford; the last- 
mentioned, however, has quite 
recently considerably reduced 
the extent of her large catteries 
at Bishopsgate, once the largest 
in England. 

In Ireland.—By the death 
of Mr. Reginald Ward the 
Dublin season has been practically brought 
to an end, and in addition to all the 
social functions at Dublin Castle, which 
have, of course, been put off, numbers of 
other entertainments have also been aban- 
doned. In consequence of this sudden 
curtailment of the season in Dublin a great 
many people are entertaining at their country 
homes. Lord and Lady Powerscourt have a 
large party at their beautiful residence near 
Inniskerry, a few miles from Dublin. Among 
the guests are Lord and Lady Belper and 
Lord and Lady Clonbrook. Lord and Lady 
Rosse have also been entertaining small 
parties at Birr Castle. 


A Royal Bridegroom.—The Prince and 
Princess of Teck received a very enthusiastic 
reception on their return to Claremont from 
their honeymoon trip, which was spent at 
Cannes. The Prince, with the Princess, will 
shortly take up his residence at Aldershot, 
where he will be attached to the staff of the 
ist Army Corps. In addition to the per- 
formance of his military duties the Princ. 
intends to indulge as far as time will permit 
in his favourite pastime of polo. He is 
certainly one of the best polo-players in the 
service, and possesses what is perhaps one of 
the most valuable studs of polo ponies in the 
country. The Prince will take the whole of 
his stud with him to Aldershot, where he will 
have a very extensive range of stables. 
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The Shadow of Mourning.—London, or 
at least the fashionable end of it, wears the 
jaded, aimless air that always comes to folk 
who have nothing to do and scarce know 
where to begin doing it. The whole of the 
social machinery has been thrown out of gear 
by the death of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the fag end of the season is just a great blank 
to be bridged over somehow till people 
can get out of town for Easter. Apart 
from the personal grief of the many who 
came into close touch with the bluff but 
kindly Duke, his passing was a blow to 
the few whose fixtures, like that of Lady 
Tweedmouth, had been arranged so long 
beforehand. It was a still greater dis- 
appointment, perhaps, for the people who 
fled from Ireland to escape the viceregal 
mourning only to find that death had 
anticipated their flight and spoiled the 
season for them on this side of the Irish 
Sea, 


Decently and in Order.—The pessi- 
mists who are always bemoaning the 
decay of good manners in England may 
find a confutation of their gloomy views 
in the funeral last week of the Duke of 
Cambridge, Greville’s account of the 
funeral of William IV. is a fair measure 
of the improvement in our manners in 
the last hundred years. The Duke of 
Sussex was so disgusted with the wrangling 
and fighting at the side of the grave over 
small matters of etiquette and precedence that 
he declared that rather than have such a 
scene enacted at his funeral he would prefer a 
pauper’s burial. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Soldiers Four.—General Trotter, who is 
retiring on half-pay, has been a very familiar 
figure in London since he took over the 


Signs of Spring 


*Tis not my young man’s fancy lightly turning 
To thoughts of love that subtly is revealing 
The fact that spring is here. I have no yearning 

Feeling. 


’Tis not the saleswoman’s ecstatic ravings 
As she displays the very latest bonnet 
In hopes some wife will spend her husband’s 
On it. [savings 


’Tis not the voice of feathered bipeds singing, 
Nor sight of nature putting forth her powers, 
As evidenced by countless coyly-springing 
Flowers. 


’Tis not the little lambkins cutting gaily 
All kinds of innocent and gladsome capers; 
It is the cuckoo stories in the daily 
Papets. 


command of the Home District. Like the 
late Colonel Edward Cooper of Markree 
Castle, who, I believe, had no fewer than 
eleven near relatives at the front during the 
war, General Trotter deserved well of his 
country in his sons, four of whom fought in 
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South Africa, three receiving the D.S.O. 
‘There is, indeed, a strong military strain in 
all the Trotters, probably inherited from the 
general’s maternal grandfather, Sir John 
Oswald, who commanded a division of the 
British Army in the Peninsula at the time 
when Sir John Moore fell at Corunna. 
General Trotter is an old Harrovian, and like 
all true scions of the school on the hill 
is a keen sportsman, 


Of the Old School.—While Lady 
Dorothy Nevill is at Cannes the little 
Sunday luncheons at her cosy house in 
Charles. Street are perforce suspended, 
and her circle misses the clever, cheery 
descendant of the Walpoles, whose wit 
is as keen as her knowledge of the world 
is extensive. Much-travelled and always 
in the centre of things political, Lady 
Dorothy can be a most amusing com- 
panion. Stories of her dear friend, 
Disraeli, incidents of the electioneering 
of the past, gossip of the early Victorian 
age when society was on_ its best 
behaviour, all come bubbling up with 
bon mots from her wonderful memory ; 
in fact, she is the most interesting 
survival of the passing generation. A 
fine example of the good old school she 
is picturesque and dainty in appearance, 
and she dresses quaintly to suit the 
character. What she does not know in 
the way of gossip is not worth knowing, for 
since she mounted her pony to head the 
procession at her brother’s election more than 
half a century ago she has always prided her- 
self on heing in touch with the times. 


THE HOMECOMING OF A FAMOUS STATESMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain after their tour in Egypt have arrived in Naples. This photograph represents them leaving the Hotel Royal des Etrangers for a day's 
sightseeing. Not ‘What I have said I have said,” but ‘‘ Vedi Napoli e poi mori!’’ is Mr. Chamberlain's motto for the present 
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THE EASTER-EGG INDUSTRY 


How Fuller’s Confections are Manufactured. 


PUTTING THE SWEET FLOWERS ON A LARGE EGG 


Campbell & Gray 


PUTTING ON THE DESIGN IN CHOCOLATE 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Lettice Fairfax in ‘*‘My Lady of Rosedale” at the New Theatre. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


My Lady of Rosedale is an adaptation (by Mr. Comyns Curr) of M. Capus's La Chidtelainz. Miss Faiifix plays the part of Margery Prothero, the daughter of Sir Arthur 
Prothero, whose wife wants to marry her to the rich Ralph Wigram (Sir Charles Wyndham) 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Mabel Terry Lewis in ‘‘My Lady of Rosedale” at the New Theatre. 


Miss Terry Lewis plays the part of Mrs. Fitzallen (niece of Sir Arthur Prothero) who, separates hersel: from her blackguard husband and falls in love with Ralph Wigram. 
The play, temporarily withdrawn, will be revived on Monday 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Failure of ‘‘Love’s Carnival.”’—Mr. 
George Alexander has done the frankest thing 
I can remember in the playhouse by adver- 
tising that owing to its “failure” Love's 
Carnival had to be withdrawn. I felt that 
the play could scarcely succeed although one 
hesitates to say so openly during a run, firstly, 
because one may be biased and, secondly, 
because one realises that everybody except a 
few vulgar occupants of the gallery recognises 
that a manager puts up a play to please us 
and that no one suffers so muchas he through 
its failure. Mr. Alexander has had the great 
good sense to change his cue on’ more occa- 
sions than one. He took the hint, even 
although he resented it at the time, that the 
somewhat precious Society drama in which he 
had made many friends for some years was 
done for the moment, and taking up romantic 
plays he has again scored. I venture to think, 
however, that it is a mistake for him to go on 
playing such boyish parts as that of Hans 
Rudorff in Love's Carnival. "To me his 
make-up in that part was a great disillusion 
and created a note of falseness which I| take 
it was the real cause of the failure of the 
Gerinan play. 


Short Runs. — Mr. Alexander has been 
telling an interviewer that Love’s Carnival 
could really have run six weeks. His most 
unfortunate previous experience was with Mr. 
Henry James’s Guy Domville. Why this play 
failed | cannot say; it seemed to me very 
beautiful. Nor can I understand the disfavour 

which Afichael and His Lost Angel 
created, despite Mr. H. A. Jones’s 


explanation in the pre- 
face to the published 
play. In America it was 
more unfortunate _ still, 
and yet it seems to me 
the only real love story 
we have had on the 
stage in the Jast dozen 
years. Little Mary, 
again, was exceedingly 
unlucky in) America— 
probably because it was 
too English, just as 
Love's Carnival was 
too German. The 
Chronicle has been re- 
calling a failure at the 
Opera Comique ; but 1 
have seen a dozen hope- 
less failures there, for it 
became in its later years 
the home of failure. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
—Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
the very personification 
of energy—witness his 
kaleidoscopic cleverness 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


As a gallant in The Cherry Girl 


Lillis & Walery 
MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


f As the Master of Ceremonies in the cake-walk dance 
which was originally presented to us in In Dahomey 


at the Shaftesbury 


in The Cherry Girl—is 
to be the manager, I 
? believe, of the new 
“(theatre which is to be 
é built on the island 
bounded by Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Rupert Street, 
and Wardour Street. This plot, which belongs 
to Christ’s Hospital, has been bought by 
Mr. Jacobus, the bootmaker, who occupies the 
corner shop, and will be used partly for a 
theatre and partly to accommodate his own 
business. Shaftesbury Avenue will then have 
no fewer than four theatres—the Lyric, the 
Apollo, and the Shaftesbury being the other 
three. 


Sir Henry Irving’s Return.—Sir Henry is 
on the sea, and he will land from the J7asava 
(all the Atlantic transport liners begin with 
the letter “‘M”) on Saturday. He has had a 
successful season in America, where he returns 
in due course. Meantime he is to tour the 
provinces, 


Miss Corelli at Kennington. —Mr. R obert 
Arthur always secures excellent 
companies for his beautiful theatre 
at Kennington and 
often finds some- 
thing new to pre- 
sent there. Mr, 
Arthur is producing 
a new play this week 
entitled Vendetta, 
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adapted from Miss Marie Corelli’s novel of 
the same name. ‘This play follows Miss 
Corelli’s book closely, especially in the case 
of the three principal characters — Count 
Fabio, played by Mr. Charles Glenny, 
Guido, by Mr. Arthur Bruce, and Countess 
Nina, played by Miss Marie Housley. The 
action which takes place in the vault has been 
placed elsewhere as the vault scene would, of 
course, be too gloomy for the stage. The play 
is produced by Mr. Glenny and special music 
has been composed by Mr. Noel Johnson. 
Cricket anc the Bioscope.—The Palace is 
always up to date, and within two days of the 
result of the final test match the Australian 
and English teams were looking out at us 
from the bioscope.. I always find the Palace 
interesting, but I may be pardoned for taking 
additional interest in these photographs as 
they were supplied by THE TATLER to the 
Palace, THE TATLER in its turn having 
received them from Mr. P. F. Warner. 


The Pavilion.—There is a_ particularly 
strong programme at the London Pavilion at 
present. Millie Linden, whom until the other 
day 1 had not heard since the days of ‘‘ Lost, 
Stolen, or Strayed,” has a couple of capital 
songs, while Tom Edwards is a whole pro- 
gramme in himself. He is not only an ex- 
ceedingly clever ventriloquist but is a genuine 
humorist as well. I think the Pavilion 
management shows much wisdom in provid- 
ing the public with a programme in which 
every item is worth seeing or hearing, even 
though it contains no stars. I am sure 
that the public are heartily tired of the old- 
fashioned idea of a couple of stars bolstered 
up with a host of mediocrities. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


As a pierrot in The Cherry Girl 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss as ‘“‘The Cherry Girl” at the Vaudeville. 


Ellis & Watery 


This picture represents the statue which the Queen, masquerading as the cherry girl, replaces when the sculptor's original is broken 
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MADAME COLONNE AND HER 


Madame Edouard Colonne. — Madame 
Edouard Colonne, wée Eugénie Virgin and 
wife of the celebrated chef d’orchestre, whom 
we shall soon welcome in London, is not yet 
so well known here as she deserves to be, for 
in Paris she has a great reputation and high 
standing as a teacher of singing. Born in the 
Département du Nord, she began her musical 
studies at the Lille Conservatoire, where she 
gained all the first prizes for singing, solfeggi, 
and musical knowledge. Similar success 
awaited her in Paris, where she: brilliantly 
carried off the first prizes at the Opéra and 
Opéra Comique competitions. At the age of 
fifteen, after only a year’s study, Eugénie 
Virgin assisted her professor with his lessons 


MISS DOROTHY BULL 


The foreground figure in a light dress is Madame Colonne 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Her Marriage.—It was M. Edouard Co- 
lonne, the world-famed conductor, afterwards 
to become her husband, who recognising her 
talent sing’ed her out to sing at a Chatelet 
concert, where she made her @ésu¢ in Beet- 
hoven’s Choir Symphony. She afterwards 
sang in Romeo and Juliet, the Infancy of 
Christ, and the Damnation of Faust. 


A Teacher’s Life.—Since her marriage 
with M. Colonne she has devoted herself 
entirely to teaching. Many of her pupils have 
become great artists, among whom are Mdlle. 
Marcella Preoé, the favourite of the Chatelet 
concerts ; Mdile. de Nocé, the operatic singer ; 
Madame Anzuez de Montalant; Mdlle. Jeanne 
Leclerc of the Opéra Comique ; Madame Tar- 
quini d’Or ; Mdlles. de Brolls, who came out at 
the Théatre de la Haye, and Mathieu d’Ancy ; 
Madame Planés Terbeau; Madame J. Re- 
macle ; Mdlle. Vera Eighena, a Russian gifted 
with a marvellous voice, and engaged for the 
Opéra; Rose Relda, the pretty American 
engaged at the Opéra Comique, who made 
her début so brilliantly as Lakmé; Malle. 
Hilda Fjord, a Norwegian ; Mdlle. Norgren, 
engaged at the Hague Theatre ; and Madame 
Ida Ekman, the remarkable Finland singer. 
Among society women Madame Colonne has 
trained Madame d’Ettelbach and Madame 
C. Max, two real artists. She gives monthly 
reunions for her pupils in her Parisian home, 
which is the old house of Guy de Maupassant, 
in Ruede Montcharien, Place Malesherbes, and 
wins all hearts by her charms and kindness. 


A Young Violinist.—Miss Dorothy Bull 
is a young violinist of great promise. She 
began her study of the violin at the Guildhall 
School of Music some eight years ago under 
Mr. Arthur W. Payne, and is at present studying 
under M. Johannes Wolff. She gained the 
Mitchell Scholarship in tg01, which has been 
awarded her each year since then; she has 
also gained the Carwardine Prize for violin 
playing. Her London début was made at 
the Queen’s Hall in December, 1900, 
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PARIS SALON—ONCE THE HOME OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Miss Jessie Stewart. — Miss Jessie Stewart, 
who recently appeared at the Queen’s Hall 
Ballad Concerts with such success, is a native 
of Aberdeen. Her singing master was Mr. 
Fred King, and to him alone she owes that 
excellent production and flexibility of voice 
which place her at once above the ordinary 
concert singer of to-day. Mr. William Boosey 
is fortunate in securing Miss Jessie Stewart 
for his Ballad. Concerts, and Miss Stewart is 
equally fortunate in possessing the good 
esteem of so able a judge as Mr. Boosey. 
Such songs as Bemberg’s ‘ Nymphes et 
Sylvains” and d’El Acqua’s “ Villanelle” 
suit her the best, and show that she has been 
trained by an excellent master 


Window & Grove 


MISS JESSIE STEWART 


Marcu 30, 1904) 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
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SEGGOMER THE VERSATILE AT THE HIPPODROME. 


HE PICTURES A SCOTTY HE -PORTRAYS A RUSSIAN 


Campbell & Gray 


HE SHOWS US THE JEW HE GIVES US BISMARCK 


He is a quick-change artist, a ventriloquist (‘“working” a series of 
a lightning sketcher 


What Seggomer cannot do to amuse an audience is scarcely worth doing. dummy animals’, and 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE WAR—RUSSIA PREPARING 


Exclusive Photographs by Our Special Photographer with the Muscovite Army. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE 23RD ARTILLERY : GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


The clergy blessing them before they leave Being despatched to the front 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE 23RD ARTILLERY BRIGADE FOR THE FAR EAST 


From Gatschino. which is the summer residence of the Czar. This group includes THE Tat er’s special photographer to the seat of war, Mr. Victor Bulla 
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THE TATLER ies, 


At the Nice Carnival. 


r « a 5 
And godlike Were boast and daughter 
At the board of the half divine, 
And the songs that they sang thereafter 
Of love and the golden wine. 


ear after year, instead of diminishing in popularity, the carnival 

of Nice gains in favour both with the French and the foreign 
visitors, who throng here in thousands each season to spend their 
time in a mad riot before entering upon the mournful period of Lent. 

There is magic in the air, in the sunshine and the vivid glow of 
light and colour, in the mystery surrounding the identity of the 
masked figures, robed in a glittering array of harmonious colours.. 
There is magic in the unreality of the surroundings, the rich tropical 
foliage, the long chain of mountains, the azure sea, the purple sky, 
the sound of music everywhere with its throbbing, subtle undercurrent 
of mingled pain and fierce wild joy that haunts us long after the joy 
and laughter are stilled. : 

We gaze at the long defile of gorgeous cars, the mounted caval- 
cades of men and horses in fantastic garb followed by the throng of 
swaying, dancing, running figures in their multi-coloured dominoes 
and masks, at the eager throng of spectators, each moment, and the 
sense of wonder and unreality grows. They are ‘really joyous, 
and the marvel is that their joy endures ; their laughter is unfeigned, 
and the mad, infectious echo of it finds a response in every heart. 
Mingling with the grotesque throng of pierrots, harlequins, colum- 
bines, clowns, and cowled monks we become conscious of yet another 
charm that characterises these loyal subjects of King Carnival. 

In spite of the intoxicating fever of revelry that drives it onward 
we marvel ¢o note the harmony and good nature that reign in the 
merry crowd. Though the streets are one great sea of surging 
humanity there is never the slightest attempt at hustling or rough play. 
Everyone seems to constitute himself the guardian of his neighbour. 

What a picture for a painter’s brush. By daylight a feast of 
dazzling colour and rhythmic movement. From every window and 
balcony. rows upon rows of laughing faces,-while busy fingers unwind 
the coloured serpentines and hurl them in the crowd below till an 
elaborate lacework pattern in all the colours of the rainbow floats 
from each tree and balcony wreathing itself about the passing cars 
and carriages in coloured coils. The sound of music mmgles everv- 
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where with snatches of song and laughter that are now and again 
drowned -in a fanfare of trumpets. At the street corners vendors 
of confetti, nearly all attired in carnival costume, are reaping a royal 
harvest, laughing and joking with their customers. After the firing of 
the cannon for the retreat of the afternoon corso the cafés fill to over- 
flowing both inside and out, while the English, Russian, and American 
contingent visit the tea shops to partake of the cup that cheers. 

Groups of mountebanks, strolling players, and Neapolitan singers 
gather outside the cafés and amuse the tired revellers, and here and 
there the babel of tongues is hushed as some untrained singer with 
notes as wildly sweet as some woodland bird breaks into one of the 
passionate Italian love songs that are so common here and so sadly 
rare in our own benighted land—so rare that we pause on the pave- 
ment to listen with misty eyes and a something new and strange that 
wells up from the heart that is neither joy nor pain nor regret, yet 
withal is a mixture of each. ; 

At night it is a féte of fire. In the distance the great avenue of 
plane trees stretching out for nearly a mile, hung with Venetian 
lanterns in white and crimson and decorated with thousands of tiny 
lamps that give the effect im the distance of a rain of golden flame, 
is one vast sea of moving light. The confetti battle waxes furious 
and the air is thick with the tiny multi-coloured discs that fall in 
showers, carpeting the ground several inches thick. 

The illuminated Corso bordered by a long chain of swaying 
lanterns carried by the side groups and cavalcades moves majesti- 
cally on its way followed by a crowd of masked dancers in brilliant 
costumes, jumping, waltzing, shouting, twisting themselves into 
weird contortions or joining in a mad farandole round some un- 
masked victim who tries vainly to escape from his good-natured. 
tormentors, or dancing a wild bacchanalian measure behind one of 
the gigantic cars, their costumes changing into varying hues under 
the blaze of the electricity and the glow of the coloured Bengal fires 
till the spectator grows bewildered and the scene dissolves itself into 
one fantastic mist of colour that only a Turner could depict. All 
too soon the hours pass. The cannon sound the retreat of- 
the corso and the cessation of hostilities in the form of confetti- 
throwing, but the crowd does not thin, In parts it becomes even 
denser as the people in the tribunes and balconies leave their seats 
to join in the merriment, and so on till long after midnight the 
song and laughter endure till the lights die out one by one, the 
music ceases, and the long pean of delirious joy sinks into 
silence. F. M. KETTENUS. 


CARNIVAL-TIME, FEBRUARY, 1904 
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THE TATLER 


“THE TATLER” BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


Conducted by Mr. Ww. Dalton. 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion, This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
tequited. In accordance with numerous requests from readets living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
teceive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 32, 1904, 


ast week we discussed the question of the original opening lead 
against a no-trumps declaration. This week we will consider 
‘the best lead against a suit declaration. This is the most difficult 
and at the same time the most debated point in the whole game of 
bridge. There are two distinct schools—the advocates of the’short- 
suit lead and the advocates of the longest-suit lead, and the recognised 
authorities on the game are very mtich at variance on the point. 
The apostle of the longest-suit lead is ‘“‘Badsworth,” but even he 
concedes in his new book that the first lead “ should be of a neutral 
and protective character with the object of doing as little harm as 
possible.” This is the real keynote of the position, ¢o do as Little 
harm as possible before the dummy hand is exposed, and the 
natural question arises : Which is likely to do least harm, leading 
from a short suit or leading from your longest suit, headed, perhaps, 
by ace, queen, or king, knave, or some one high card ? 

My own opinion, derived from some ten years practical expe- 
rience of the game, is strongly in favour of the short-suit lead, or | 
should rather say in favour of never leading from a guarded card 
which is likely to make a trick later on if it is led up to. When I 
began playing bridge I naturally adopted the old whist opening of a 
small card from my longest suit, as did all other whist-players in the 
early days of bridge, but it soon dawned upon many of us that the 
conditions at bridge with a strong suit declared against one were 
altogether different to those of whist, where the strength in trumps 
was not declared, and we realised that we were playing with a 
professed object, that of establishing our long suit so as eventilally to 
make tricks with the small cards of it, which it was long odds against 
our ever being able to do because the strength in trumps was already 
declared against us. Having realised this we naturally looked for an 
alternative method and found it in the protective lead, trying to give 
away as little as possible until we could form some idea from seeing 
the dummy of what the position really was. 

The number of cards that you hold in a suit should be of very 
little consideration in your first or blind lead. The best lead of all 
is from ace, king, and one or two others, because you can lead out 
the king and have a look round without parting with the lead or 
doing any harm, but unfortunately one is by no means always blessed 
with an ace-king suit. Other useful leads are from king, queen, and 
others, or queen, knave, ro, or knave, Io, 9, or any suit with a fairly 
high sequence, as that is not likely to do you much harm. 

The lead that saves more games of bridge than any other is the 
singleton. If you hold a singleton and two or three trumps of not 
much value always lead it against a heart or diamond declaration. 
It will not always pay ; occasionally, but very occasionally, it will 
land you in disaster and then your partner will perhaps say, “ It was 
all that —-— singleton lead.’ Never mind. It has failed this time, 
but any bridge-player of experience will tell you that he has seen ten 
games saved by it for every one lost. 


N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
nol enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Jrom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, EC. 
The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 

SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 

THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 

And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. V. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (£xfosed) 
Spades Bye teak Spades =| Ju10 3 
Hearts- -- Qo9 Hearts - - Alo 8 
Clubs, - =9°7, 53 ~ Clubs - -"K4 
Diamonds - K J 3 2 Diamonds - A 10 9 8 6 


Score, 24 all. A dealt and passed to B, who declared diamonds.. 


The first eight tricks were played as under :— 
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Trick 2 


>>> Dd 


ek 


oOo 9 
oOo 9 


| 


How should A play so as to win four of the remainitfg five 
tricks, and for what reasons ? 
The cards now remaining are :— 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exfosed) 


9 9 9 nV 19 9 
9 av) 
9.9 9 a le 
9% ey ¥, Yo? ieee 
99 lool 99 
> °. 6 >,9 
o,° ° 
© > O° 
Oo” 9S > 
S o 96 O° 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe Tatrrer Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. . 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the: 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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THE PICTORIAL JOURNALISM OF JAPAN 
| The Naval War as Depicted by Japanese Artists. 


“A TERRIBLE FIGHT AT PORT ARTHUR” * 


A Japanese artist's picture of a Japanese ironclad sinking a Russian battleship 


a imi ape 
ye 


AN ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE FLEETS AS SEEN BY A JAPANESE ARTIST AT TOKIO 


These prints, which are in colours, are evidently issued for popular consumption in Japan as they are more inaccurate than the pictures produced in the West, They 
are, in fact, the real yellow journalism 
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THE PICTORIAL JOURNALISM OF JAPAN 
The Naval War as Depicted by Japanese Artists. 


A JAPANESE WARSHIP PASSING A JAPANESE VOLCANO 


This is one of the broadsheets issued day by day in Tokio to keep the war interest alive 


A “TERRIBLE RUSSIAN DISASTER" AS SEEN FROM TOKIO 


This and the three accompanying pictures are from broadsheets sent to us by a correspondent in Tokio 
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Current: Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


An Evil Star.— 
Shortly after the 
match against Scot- 
land one of the Irish 
fifteen—who had also 
played against Eng- 
land—told me _ that 
he considered Eng- 
land on their form 
at Blackheath were 
quite two tries bet- 
ter than Scotland on 
their form in Dub- 
lin. Possibly my Irish 
friend may be right in 
his estimate as Eng- 
land and Scotland 
played against Ire- 
land, but his judgment 
was entirely at fault 
as between England 
and Scotland. After 
the match at Black- 
heath I said that 
England’s over- 
whelming victory 
really told us nothing 
as the Irish opposition was so painfully 
weak that any decent club could have scored 
against them. There really seems to be some 
evil star directing the destinies of English 
Rugby football. In previous years, after 
each tale of defeat, we could console our- 
selves at any rate with the reflection that 
the selectors had not put the best side into 
the field and that Rugby football was not so 
black as it was painted by results. This 
year no such solace is possible, It was the 
opinion on all sides that the selectors had 
done their duty well and that the English 
team could not have been improved upon. 
Here at last we thought we had a fifteen 
capable of making the predominant partner 
predominant once more. But alas for the 
vanity of human wishes. At the end of the 
season all the much-vaunted fifteen has to 
show is a solitary victory over a miserably 
weak Irish fifteen. 


A Weakness in Defence.—I suspect that 
the real cause of England’s defeat at Edin- 
burgh is to be found not in their forward line 
but in the backs. Against weak opposition 
Simpson, Brettargh, and Vivyan appeared 
giants, but when face to face with such a robust 
three-quarter line as Scotland their weakness 
became apparent. The defensive powers of 
Simpson and Vivyan have always been under 
suspicion, and unluckily this suspicion was 
changed into a certainty by what happened at 
Inverleith. Had our three-quarter line been 
composed of men of the stamp of Dillon I do 
not fancy the Calcutta Cup would have gone 
to Scotland this year. 


Middle-aged Officials. — The <A‘hiletic 
News last week pointed out the curious fact 
that in the Cup tie between Manchester City 
and Sheffield Wednesday the united ages of 
the linesmen and the referee amounted to 
155 years, Mr. John Lewis being forty-nine, 
Mr. Lythgoe fifty-five, while Mr. J. Wilson is 
fifty-one. There was no suggestion whatever 
that these important officials showed any of 
the signs of old age or were unequal to those 


THE SEMI-FINAL OF 


THE ENGLISH CUP 


Derby County v. Bolton Wanderers—Bolton’s goalkeeper punts out 


little bits of sprinting that are occasionally so 
necessary in a referee or alinesman. I re- 
member in a match for the Sheriffs Shield 
a few years ago at the Crystal Palace the two 
linesmen were Mr. J. J. Bentley and Mr. 
Arthur Dunn. Poor Arthur Dunn was as 
lively as a young kitten, but Mr. Bentley 
would not permit himself to descend to any- 
thing more energetic than a dignified walk. 
In the first half he was on the side of 
the ground next to the pavilion, and after 
half-time he managed to persuade Arthur 
Dunn to let him keep his old position and 
thus save him the trouble of a walk across 
the ground. Nevertheless, with all his dis- 
inclination for violent exercise, Mr. Bentley 
made an excellent linesman that day. 


London and Lancashire.—As far as London 
is concerned a more uninteresting final than 
Bolton Wanderers and Manchester City could 
not be well imagined, but I am told that the 
fact that both clubs hail from Lancashire will 
ensure the battle being a tremendously keen 
one. Except for the sake of tradition it is not 
easy to see why under the circumstances the 
final tie should be played in London this year. 
If I were a Lancashire man I should certainly 
complain of being dragged down to Sydenham 
to see a match in which two Lancashire clubs 
were engaged, When a southern League club 
gets into the final round there are obvious 
reasons for playing the final in London, and 
even where one of the competing clubs comes 
from Birmingham and another, say, from 
Yorkshire, the Crystal Palace may be regarded 
as a suitable meeting place if not exactly a half- 
way house. Where, however, as in the pre- 
sent year of grace, the final tie appeals so 
strongly to Lancastrians, the most suitable 
venue would unquestionably be some ground 
in the county palatine, 


A Margin of Error.—I often wonder what 
are the qualifications considered necessary in 
a football reporter. Every Saturday evening 
I buy three football editions, more from a 
desire I am afraid of seeing how often they 
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contradict 


one an- 
other than from any 
thirst for information. 
Last Saturday week 
the gate at Queen’s 
Club was variously 


estimated at 700, 
1,500, and 3,000. 
One of the most 


difficult things in the 
world is to judge by 
the eye with close 
accuracy the number 
of a big crowd, but 
I confess the margin 
of error between 700: 
and 3,000 seems 
unnecessarily large. 
The accounts of the 
play are often as con- 
flicting as the estimate 
of the number of spec- 
tators. After the 
international match 
at Inverleith I read 
in a Scottish paper 
that a finer exhibition 
of football had never been seen in Scotland. 
On the other hand, two English papers, 
which are generally well informed, stated 
that a poorer game has seldom been 
played in an international match and that 
both sides were distinctly below the average. 
On Monday, after the decision of the semi- 
finals, one London paper declared that 
Bloomer’s play would have done no credit 
to a schoolboy of twelve, while according to 
another account, also in a London paper, 
Bloomer was one of the most dangerous for- 
wards on the field. The discrepancy between 
a Scots and an English journalist’s point of 
view where an international match is concerned 
is quite intelligible, but it is not so easy to. 
understand why two impartial reporters should 
give a contradictory account of an important 
feature of the play in a Cup tie. 


The Dunn Cup.-—Being neither a Rossal- 
lian nor a Carthusian I could watch with 
perfect impartiality the final for the Dunn Cup: 
at Queen’s Club last Saturday week. Both 
sides played with immense vigour, but the 
Carthusians, in the persons of G. O. Smith,. 
Vassall, and Timmis, had a little too much 
science for their opponents. G. O. stood ina 
class by himself. He is a little slower than 
of yore, but much of the old skill and delicate 
touches which made him so incomparable as 
a centre-forward are still there. Arthur Dunn 
used to say that it was only when playing 
with G, O. Smith that you recognised how 
great a player he was. It was not merely 
that he fed his forwards well and unselfishly, 
but his passes were so accurately placed that 
he made the game easy for even an indifferent 
player. Nowadays it is a cant phrase that 
G. O. was a failure in international matches. 
Criticism of this sort can only come from those 
who have an entirely mistaken notion of the 
duties of a centre-forward. .In the match 
against Scotland at the Crystal Palace in 
1g01, G. O. was written down as a_ failure 
and R. E, Foster as a brilliant success, Asa 
matter of fact with a centre-forward of the 
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type of R. McColl we should not have seen 
much of Foster in that particular game. On 
a terrible ground Foster had his work made 
comparatively easy for him by the accurate 
passes he received from G. O. ‘Had Foster 
fed Blackburn as unselfishly as he and 
Bloomer were fed by G. O., England would 
probably have won the match instead of 
drawing it; moreover, some of the critics 
seem to forget that in international matches 
G. O. Smith was more closely watched than 
any centre-forward has ever been. No doubt 
this watching was necessary, but it also tended 
to leave the wings unmarked and free to do 
as they pleased. 


Events that Clashed.—It was a pity that 
two such interesting events as the ’Varsity 
sports and the Corinthians and Queen’s Park 
match should have clashed. On the whole I 
fancy that the sports suffered less than the 
football match, the question of venue deciding 
the matter for those who were in doubt. Next 
to Tottenham I regard Tufnell Park as the 
most unsuitable ground in London for a match 
in which the Corinthians are engaged. It is 
difficult to reach, and when you do reach it 
the accommodation does not reward you for 
your pains. I am, however, told that the 
Scots element is particularly strong in that 


quarter of London, so it is possible that: 


THE END OF THE STEEPLECHASING SEASON 


The Wickham Hurdle Race at Gatwick—the first hurdle 


The Ways of Selection Committees.— 
Although the Association selection committee 
does not veil its proceedings with that air of 
mystery which the Rugby Union selectors 
seem to consider necessary for their dignity, I 
do not fancy that many people are aware in 
what a free-and-easy fashion the Association 
teams for international matches are chosen. 
I have heard of international elevens being 
picked by the committee while walking down the 
steps of the Crystal Palace, and I believe that 
the task of choosing one of the strongest teams 
that ever represented England occupied less 
than ten minutes and was performed by three 
of the selectors in a cab between Holborn and 
Euston Station. As long as the teams chosen 
do themselves and their country credit the 
manner of chosing them is unimportant, 
nevertheless, the undoubted claims of certain 
amateurs are apt to be overlooked in this 
hurry and bustle. The amateurs themselves 
are no doubt largely to blame for this state 
of things. Since the days of Mr, N. L. Jack- 
son they have had nobody to champion their 
claims, and I believe that a member of the 
selection committee who is, so to speak, 
specially entrusted with the amateur interest 
has frequently absented himself when the 
matter of choosing the team against Scotland 
came under consideration. I wonder how 
many of the selection committee were present 
at Queen’s Club when the Corinthians beat 
Bury the other day; one of the most in- 
fluential of the members was, I know, engaged 
elsewhere. The keenest supporter of old-boy 
football does not demand that we should 
return to the policy of 1896, when half-a-dozen 
Corinthians—two of whom were certainly not 
up to international form—were capped against 
Scotland. On the other hand, one may 
legitimately doubt the judgment which last 
year selected R. Corbett as the sole Corinthian 
worthy of a cap. 


the London followers of Queen’s Park may 
have been gratified by the selection of the 
ground, 


A Nation of Surprises.—Ireland this year 
seems bent on surprising Wales. First of all 
the Irishmen beat the Welshmen in the 
Rugby] international match when the odds 
seemed about a pound to a shilling on the 
latter, and then last week the Association 
team from the Emerald Isle brought off 
another surpris- 
Ing victory over 
a Welsh eleven 


that was sup- 
posed to be 
altogether too 
strong for them. 
Probably the 
absence of Mere- 
dith, who is one 
of the ~ most 
dangerous _ for- 
wards in the 
country, may 


have been par- 
tially responsible 
for the defeat of 
Wales, but as 
the game went 
Ireland had 
much the better 
side and with a 
little luck could 
easily have 
scored a couple 
of goals more. 
Archie Goodall 
was nota great 
success as 
centre - forward, 
and indeed it 
seems to have 
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been a piece of Hibernian humour to selcct 
as a centre-forward a middle-aged half-back 
who has apparently dropped out of first-class 
football altogether. 


Uninteresting Billiards.—The first of the 
Dawson-Stevenson matches does not appear 
to be exciting very much interest. The British 
public are a wrong-headed lot, and when once 
they get hold of a notion, however absurd or 
ill founded, they are slow to drop it. The 
general impression is that the prime object of 
the three matches which have been arranged 
between Dawson and Stevenson is not so 
much to decide which is the better player 
of the two as to advertise the goods of a 
certain firm of billiard table-makers. It has 
been suggested as one of the reasons for none 
of the matches being played in London that 
there is no gate money to be had in the 
metropolis, This is only partially true. For 
a genuine match at billiards, or anything else, 
there 1s always plenty of money to be taken 
at the gate in London; more, I should say, 
than in any other city in the world. Lon- 
doners, however, are exceedingly shy of 
exhibition billiards, and I doubt very much if 
even half the number who flocked to see the 
championship match at the National Sporting 
Club last March would have been induced to 
pay a visit to any of the three games that 
are to take place between Stevenson and 
Dawson. Neither Dawson nor Stevenson is 
in the least to be blamed for adopting what- 
ever course is likely to prove most profitable, 
but they can hardly expect to attract those 
who care only for a good sporting event 
John Roberts in his prime was always able to 
fill the Egyptian Hall even though two-thirds 
of those present knew perfectly well that the 
so-called matches for £200 a side were pure 
fiction; but then John Roberts occupied a 
unique position in the billiard world. More- 
over, the spectators of his exhibition game 
always understood clearly that Roberts was 
only advertising himself and not any particular 
firm of billiard table-makers. In any case he 
was one of the cleverest showmen that ever 
lived, and neither Dawson nor Stevenson has 
that peculiar personality which dragged the 
public willy-nilly to see John Roberts. 


INTERNATIONAL BADMINTON TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Relph Watling, A. D. Prebble, 
H. W. Marrett: front row—Miss M. Lucas, S. M. Massey, Miss E. W. Thomson 
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Easter on the Continent.—The London 
and South-Western Railway Company an- 
nounce fourteen-day excursion tickets to Paris 
on March 30, 31, April 1 and 2. : 
First class, 39s. 3d. ; second class, 30s. 3d. : 
third class, 26s. For the convenience of 
passengers from the midlands and north of 
England through bookings to Paris have 
been arranged from the principal northern 
companies. Ask for tickets vz@ Southampton 
and Havre. Cheap tickets will also be issued 
to Cherbourg on March 31 and April 2; 
fare 22s. To Havre on March 31, April 1 
and 2, and to St. Malo on April 1; fares 
24s. 6d. Fast excursions to the principal 
health and holiday resorts on the coasts ‘of 
Hants, Dorset, Somerset, north and south 
Devon, north Cornwall, and the Isle of 
Wight. For the comfort of passengers hold- 
ing ordinary tickets the principal express 
trains from Waterloo to the west of England, 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth (for the Isle of Wight) will be run 
in duplicate. 


The Great Western Railway Company 
will run excursions to Reading, Winchester, 
Pangbourne, Swindon, Badminton, Bath, 
Bristol, Ilfracombe, and many other places 
in the Cornish Riviera, west of England ‘and 
Weymouth districts, the midland counties, 
north and south Wales, and Ireland. Ih 
addition to these excursions cheap trains will 
be run to London from most of the provincial 
towns and between the principal centres of.’ 
population. On the days immediately pre- 
ceding Good Friday many of the long-dis- 
tance trains will be duplicated, but on Easter 
Monday several of the up and down expresses 
will not run, and there will be other minor 
alterations in the services. On Good Friday 
the trains will run as on Sundays, and special - 


Our Tenth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE ‘TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
tespectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic - 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. ‘ 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated March 30) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April 11. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


Fares :* 


Double 


Railways and Holidays. 


trains will leave Paddington for Bristol, 
Exeter, Plymouth, the west of England and 
Weymouth districts, Oxford, Worcester, Mal- 
vern, and Birmingham, 


The Midland Railway Company will run 
cheap excursion trains on March 30 to Dublin, 
Cork, and Killarney wvz@ Morecambe and 
vid Liverpool ; to Belfast, Londonderry, and 
Portrush vz@ Barrow -and vié Liverpool 
and vid Stranraer and Larne, available for 


returning any weekday within sixteen days.’ 


Thursday, March 31, to Londonderry wid 
Liverpool] by direct steamer, returning within 
sixteen days as per sailing bill ; to Nottingham 
and the Furness and Lake District returning 
the following Monday, Tuesday, or Friday ; 
to Alnwick, Berwick, Newcastle, Carlisle, 


* Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Perth, Stir- 


ling, Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Forres, 
and Ballater, returning Monday, April 4. 
Saturday night, April 2, to Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Manchester, and Liverpool for two, 
three, four, six, or seven days. 


The Great Northern Railway Company 
will run cheap excursions on March 31 for five 


’ or sixteen days to Scotland. Passengers hold- 


ing five-day tickets return on Monday, April 4, 
and those holding sixteen-day tickets return 
on any day up to and including Friday, 
-April 15. March 31, for five, six, or nine 
days, to the principal stations in the Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
_ (Tenth Series) 


miM:1,/L° LEN NTU M 
2. A Gized Wee Tes 
Pea feat) Cet UY Aba Oo <P and sora RDS 
4 U N I (e) N 
5.0B Tels otis Ny GiSxGrard-E 
Gi AY eee OTS eS U R 


2. The animal being described as “like a rabbit” 
cannot be like a stork or any other bird. ‘ Armadilli” is 
presumably the plural for “armadilio,”’ which is not like 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Tenth Series) 


Now at this season of the spring and year 
The King presents what's indicated here, 
Just as in days of long ago we hear 

The kings with gifts from far off did appear. 


. Deduct two-thirds of the plain word of eld—— 
An article so strange—from my fair’s name. 


Then “not the visioned poet . . . hath . ..: 
beheld 


So bright, so fair, so wild a shape,” or dame. 
Take the first letter and a parrot’s name, 
Add exclamation of alarm or shame; 
Result, musician of unusual fame. 

. Give me a head and tail and lo, I rise, 
Stupendous heights that seem to strike the skies, 
Marching along towards the land of Lis. 

. A prophetess, who in the warlike north 
Spoke most of battles, slaughter, and so forth. 

. As little known, child of the Marshalsea, 
Brought up and married there at last was she. 

. Give me a head and I will sweetly tell 
Tales of the gods and goddesses as well, 

Whom Venus loved and who made Vulcan cross, 
And who of all of them became the ‘‘ boss." 


Explanations must be given, Incomplete answers may 
possibly count 


The Eleventh Series begins next week 
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Staffordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and’ 
north-eastern districts. April 4, for one, 
two, or five days, to Grantham and Notting-. 
ham ; also for one, two, three, four, five, six,’ 
eight, or fifteen days to Skegness, Sutton-on-. 
Sea, and Mablethorpe; and for one day to 
St. Albans, Hertford, Wheathampstead, Har- 
penden, Luton, Dunstable, Hitchin, Baldock, 
Royston, Cambridge, Biggleswade, Sandy,. 
Tempsford, St. Neots, Huntingdon, and 
Peterborough. 


Midland Railway Spring Train Altera- - 
tions.—The Midland Railway Company an- 
nounce the publication of new time tables for 
April, May, and June containing various 
improvements in the express “and local ser- 
vices. The service between London and 
Manchester and Liverpool will be augmented 
by the running of a new express from St. 
Pancras at 2.45 a.m., which will also serve 
Leicester, , Loughborough, Nottingham, and 
Derby. A teacar will be attached to the 4 p.m. 
express from St. Pancras to Sheffield and the 
same train will also convey a through car- 
riage for Derby in which passengers for the 
North Stafford line will travel instead of by 
the 4.20 p.m. (alteted to leave St. Pancras at 
4.30 p.m.). The 1.35 p.m. express Man- 
chester to London will carry luncheon cars 
and will be timed to arrive at St. Pancras at 
5-40 (fifteen minutes earlier), The principal 
improvements in the London and Yorkshire 
service are a ten minutes earlier arrival at 
St. Pancras with the 10.35 a.m. luncheon car 
express from Bradford, and the running of a 
breakfast car by the 7.15 a.m. express from 
Sheffield and Nottingham to London.. Other 


improvements and alterations will be made, 
“particulars of which will be found in the new 


time tables. 


Competition. 


a rabbit. The Acrostic Editor does not know of an 
animal called “alibi”. The three-toed sloth is a lugeiets 
mover and therefore very unlike a rabbit. 

3. ‘‘ Jezreel”’ was a place, not a person. 

Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
Akolat, Attrisolle, Ankh, Arosa, Agnes, Adabarth, Asty- 
naza, April-fool, Ampersand, Alnwick, Ag-agg, Atlantic, 
Altisidora, Alif, Adecee,- Ashbury, Avalina, Aredane, 
Avery, nea, Aaron, Alferina, Almeria, Antonio, 
Aylwards, Aredark, Alma, Allie, Arpa, Arho, Adelaide, 
Africa, Aar, Abna, Aston, Bydif, Burlington, Bristol, 
Balfe, Briar-rose, Berth, Bellerophon, Bela, Black-eyes, 
Belledame, Bryntirion, Biddlebird, Brown-eyes, Blackie, 
Barlasch, Bosmere, Blue-eyes, Beginnah, Bydand, Bala, 


. Bloomsbury, Britannia, Bute, Berks, Beeswax, Bimbo, 


Bulbul, Bendy, Cyprus. Carissima, Coomb, Clarelou, 

Chiria, -Chippendale, Curlylocks, Chicot, Cambria, 

Cliftonian, Chelobhai, Caribou, Cass, Cymric, Carminol, 

Carteblanche, Criffel, Chromatic, Cantiniere, Carrickduff, 

Cowley, Croxall, Cervin, Chippie, Chinchin, Dearest, 

Duchess, adey, Dainty, Dumnorix, Debosco, Dignity, 
ie 


Dunoon, Dumbie, Dolabella, Duquessa, Dante, De- 
wankhas, Evelyn, Erin, Elleville, Enos, Esperance, 
Enilorac, Fortiter, Flosager, Fleta, Farina, "Ferret, 


Fidelia, Francis, Frethi, Freda, Fiora, Freesia, Gababou, 
Guffero, Gooney - goop, Goldmine, Golfluny, Grimstone, 
Gingerbread, Golden-girl, Goopses, Grosvenor, Grey- 
eyes, Gem, Golo, Glevum, Honolulu, Heath, Horsa, 

ussar, Hadith, Hook, Ignota, Ibis, Irene, Joker, 
Joblinski, Joyful-owl, Jap, Jacko, Jinko, Kamsin, Katche- 
wan, Keepatit, Kathbaron, Kands, Kamoral, Kooc, 
Kilkenny, Ko, Keys, Lengthington, Lovey-mary, Louise, 
Lux, Lissa, Louth, Lostwithiel, Lookitout, Larola, 
Liskinbwee, Lybis, Libussa, Littlemary, Ladyclara, 
Leucander, Manchuria, Moira, Mina-mie, Mamouna, 
Max, Maremma, Macaudax, Magico, Marietta, Magpie, 
Marion, Mummer, Manor, Moremie, Moel - Siabod, 
Mourino, Minorca, Mayfair, Milton, Mia, Mother-bunch, 
M. L. H., Mater, Madelfat, Mushtegern, Mars, Nacnud, 
Nemo, Ninny, Novara, Nedals, Norbreck, Nelalph, 
Nimble, Nibs, Oh-girls, Oak, Orion, Ox, Ouard, Olea, 
Cidipus-rex, Owen, Pongo, Peebeegee, Proby, Paris, 
Puffin, \Parciau, Peko, Passbaker, Pixie, Plazatoro, 
Permal, Penlea, Pophen, Peace, Penman, Peeroot, 
Penwiper, Park, Peugeot, Penguin, Quack-quack, Quill, 
Quogo, Queerlock, Roma, Ryde, Roker, Reldas, Roy, 
Rivsam, Ronpu, Reindeer, R. F. A., Smack, Sherkolmes, 
Salmon, Sunnybrook, Saskerre, Snipe, She, Samur, 
Speen Sweet-bells, Spearmaiden, Starlight, 
Sheward, Simonstree, St. Quentin, Scraps, Swiftsure, 
Seastar, Seesaw, Sandow, Simplon, Spin, Safie, Super- 
cargo, Sweetlips, Straight-shoes, Sturford, Scamp, Snipe, 
Scotia, Sa, Towser, Tiptilted, Truth, Tina, Togo, 
Tobias-John, Tiballak, Tussock, Trib, Titipu, Taffy, 
Three - tricks, _Timbuctoo, Telephone, adcaster, 
Twinkles, U.B.C., Una, Usher, Umballa, Victor, 
Violette, Victoria, Vilikins, Verax, Vinna, Waterside, 
Wasp, Whittington, Wotherspoon, We-two, Wagstaff, 
Workitout, Winifred, Weggie, Waterloo, Wyst, Wic- 
waka, Whillf, Widow-Twigg, Wizard, Wuff, Wild-violet, 
Yma, Yoko, Ynna, Yasmar, Ylime, Yeliab, Yellow, 
Zero, Zozzonak, Zwanzig, Zita, Zwei. 

‘« Splendide-men "’ is referred to Rule 6, If the limit 
were not observed the list might occupy columns. A 
solver once sent in a whole text of Scripture in Greek as 
his pseudonym, It was cut down and Englished. 

“Winifred" is credited with the pseudonymless 
answer to No. 8, 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Roy's" answer to 
No. 8 arrived too late. Sunday posts are treacherous. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


‘The opinion that has sometimes been ex- 

pressed in England—that golf was 
merely a passing craze, destined either to pass 
away, altogether or at best to eke out a pre- 
carious livelihood, like many other games, as 
soon as it ceased to be fashionable—is seldom 
heard of now. Golf has long since passed 
the fashionable stage of its existence ; that 
is, those who were only attracted to it because 
it was the fashion have long since dropped off, 
but there has remained a residue of solid, 
active support which has gone on increasing 
every year. 


here can be no doubt now that the Scot- 
_ tish game has established itself per- 
manently as a national’ game for Anglo- 
Saxons everywhere. Even in America, the 


land of booms and. passing ,crazes, golf has’ 


triumphantly surmounted the fashionable crisis, 
and remains to-day perhaps the most univer- 
sally popular of all sports. Some of the 


. the kind of man to set society in a flutter or 


to have any desire to do.so, At certain 
Florida hotels last winter, we believe, some 
of the professionals used to dress for dinner, 
and perhaps this is the reason of the news- 
paper article. Even in this disguise, however, 
it is difficult to imagine that a Scots pro- 
fessional golfer could be taken for an English 
duke or a French marquis, so that one does 
not quite see why society should be agitated 
or forsake the game. 


s a matter of fact, statistics show a great 

increase in the States during the past 

year, both in the number of golf clubs and the 

total of players, and everything points to an 
exceptionally merry season this year. 


“The proposal to revert to the old dates for 

. the open and amateur championships 
is well worthy of consideration. Formerly 
the amateur championship was held in April 


the reason it is not a sufficient one for inter- 
fering with the natura] arrangement of the 
golfing calendar. It would-not be difficult to. | 
devise a scheme under which both champion- 
ships could not possibly fall to be played on 
one green in the same year, and it might not 
be a bad plan to arrange so that one should 
be played in Scotland and the other in 


England. 

a[ae parliamentary golfers have fixed on 
Sandwich as the venue for the opening 

matches of their annual tournament, and the 

date is May 7, The fact that the handicap 

is to-be played by pure match play, without 

any time-saving, qualifying bogey stage, 


‘looks as if the authorities did not anticipate 


a general election before the autumn. But if 
the election occurs before the competition is 
finished several interesting situations might 
occur. Are those players who lose their seats 
to.be disqualified? And what about the 


PAU V. BIARRITZ FOR LORD KILMAINE’S CUP 


Photo by C. A.C, Ponsonby, Esg. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: H. G. Hutchinson and the Hon. O. Scott, Biarritz (winners); L. Balfour Melville and N. Hunter, Pau 


American journals in search of copy have 
lately been trying to make out that golf is 
losing its hold in the States, but they are hard 
put to it to find facts and reasons to sub- 
stantiate the proposition. 


H ere and there, it is true, clubs have been 

closed, but in every case it has been 
due to a falling in of the lease or some other 
similar reason utterly unconnected with failure 
of golfing interest. One paper asserts that 
the game has become unpopular because the 
Scots professionals have taken advantage of 
their position with golf clubs to break into 
society, and that the smart set in its own 
defence is so seriously aggrieved that it has 
decided to abandon the game. 


here is something decidedly comic in this 
idea. The ordinary Scots professional 
golfer, although a most worthy fellow, is hardly 


or May and the open in September, but now 


both the championships and the two inter- 
national matches are all crowded into three 
short weeks in May or early June. Seeing 
that golf is played all the year round, and 
that there is nothing to choose between spring 
and early autumn in the matter of golfing 
weather, it would appear to be only sensible 
to spread the interest attaching to the big 
events more over the year by holding one of 
the championships in the spring and the 
other in the autumn. 


‘The present arrangement is, perhaps, due 

to some extent to the fact that occa- 
sionally both championships fall to be held 
on one green in the same year, and it 
doubtless saves the executive some expense 
and trouble to hold them together instead of 
having to make practically the same arrange- 
ments for two separate meetings ; but if this is 
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permanent officials and members of the Press 
Gallery who. run no risks of such dis- 
qualification ? Clearly they ought to have 
their handicaps reduced. Suppose a press- 
man and a member were left in the final 
when a dissolution occurred. Might not the 
pressman claim the victory and stakes? At 
any rate he would be justified in postponing 
the match until it was seen whether his 
antagonist was returned or not. 


he Maidenhead Golf Club is_ holding 
an open amateur meeting on Saturday, 
April 30, The course is an admirable one 
of eighteen holes and has the great recom- 
mendation of being dry even in the wettest 
weather. It has the further advantage of 
being easily accessible from London, and the 
clubhouse is only two minutes walk from 
the station. The tournament will consist of 
36 holes medal play, handicaps limited to 18. 
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A CINDERELLA OF THE ARTS-—By Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 


here are few arts whose immediate effect is more pleasant and 
fascinating than that of the scene-painter—none, I imagine, 
that appeals to a wider public ; yet curiously enough it has hitherto 
received scant recognition, not only at the hands of those whose work 
it serves to illustrate and embellish but aiso from the public itself, 
for whose enjoyment it primarily exists. The very names of the men 
whose genius and skill so often fill our stage with visions of romantic 
beauty are for the most part unknown to the average theatre-goer. 
Yet they are artists of a high order, working in a medium beset with 
unusual difficulties, and overshadowed by the knowledge that the 
best work of their hand and brain is destined to the briefest existence 
and to a certain and speedy destruction. 

Possibly the ephemeral nature of the art itself may to some extent 
account for its comparative neglect, and also the fact that when a 
set of scenery has once served its turn there exist no suitable 
conditions for its permanent exhibition. Another cause may be the 


limited number of the exponents of the art and the lack of any sort - 


of organisation which might bind them together. 

The scene-painters of London are probably the smallest body of 
men in the- country having a distinct profession. Counting pupils 
and assistants there are not more than about sixty or seventy all 
told, yet the units of this brilliant little band are quite disintegrated 
and have as yet formed no society for the furtherance of common 
interests or the dignity of the profession. 

Thirty years ago it was the custom for every theatre to have its 
own particular staff of artists who worked exclusively for their own 
management, and in days before long runs this gave employment to 
a far greater number of men than are at work to-day. New scenery 
was then in frequent demand, and there was a steady output from 
the painting-rooms of the principal theatres. ‘We have changed all 
that, and the great scenic artists of to-day work impartially for a 
dozen managements. 

Recruits for scene-painting are largely drawn from the ranks of 
the profession itself, the traditions being often handed on from father 
to son, as in the case of the Ryans. For the rest it depends 
largely upon haphazard talent, there being no school specially devoted 
to the teaching of it. The art is an exacting one, demanding as it 
does a thorough knowledge of the effect which artificial light will 
produce upon work carried out in daylight, in a medium which dries 
an absolutely different colour from that which it 
appears when applied wet, as well as a strong sense 
of relative values and a complete mastery of perspec- 
tive ; this, of course, altogether apart from a gift of 
design and a capacity for research which are often 
very remarkable. 

Considering the high qualifications and the long 
years of experience necessary to the making ‘of a suc- 
cessful scene-painter, the remuneration received cannot 
be considered extravagant. Itis rarely that more than 
£50 is paid for a front cloth, and £150 is considered 
a very high price for a large, full set scene. This, of 
course, apart from expenses for material, which are 
enormous. A painter for the theatre considers himself 
fortunate if he clears £500 in the course ot the year. 
The hours of work are long ones, ranging on an 
average from ten to six, but in time of pressure these 
hours are extended indefinitely. Apart from the 
natural difficulties incident to the profession, scenic 
artists often labour under the additional disad- 
vantage of having to finish work against time— 
always the most fatiguing and least satisfactory 
condition of production for any artist. Again and 
again managers will demand at a moment’s notice 
scenery for the proper completion of which weeks or 
months are necessary, and the demand has to be 
supplied, 

One well-known manageress applied to a distin- 
guished scenic artist not long ago, saying that she 
required a French interior—Louis XVJ.—with elabo- 
rate mural decorations, all to be done in the finest 
style. How long would it take to do? “A month 
or six weeks,” was the reply. “Oh,” answered the 
lady, “we want it this day week!” It is easy to 
understand how men feel that they cannot do them- 
selves justice under such harassing conditions, though 
in existing circumstances it is difficult to see how 
this unsatisfactory condition of things is to be altered. 
A play fails, another has to be speedily prepared to 
take its place, and the brunt of the battle falls on the 
scene-painter. 
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‘painters legitimate cause for complaint. 


One custom prevalent among certain managers gives scene- 
A fine set of scenery, let us 
say, has been produced by a well-known painter, and, after the~ 
London run, has been takenon tour. In the course of its wanderings 
it has been considerably damaged. Instead of being sent for restora- 
tion to the man who painted it, it is handed over for the sake of 
economy to some local incapable, who daubs over the good work, 
leaving an unrecognisable product, which is still allowed to retain 
the name of the original painter. 

It is a mistake to imagine that scenery is particularly inflammable 
owing to the material with which it is painted. Water colour and 
size, with whitening for body, are all that is used, and oil plays no 
part in the production whatever. 

With regard to the source from which the innumerable details of 
an elaborate scene are taken, books, engravings, and photographs 
form the main supply. A fortnight’s holiday for sketching in the 
course of the year is all that most painters for the theatre have to 
count upon. For the rest, they are dependent upon ingenious 
adaptation or original invention. 

I have myself seen some brilliantly effective basreliefs of classical 
design—nymphs and cupids—painted half-life size from a chance 
old steel engraving which the artist happened to have come across. 
Though the scene-painter’s art is thus limited, as we have seen, by 
the perishable nature of its productions, there are some points which 
painters in the more generally recognised fields of art might envy 
these stepbrothers of the brush. As Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
has said, where the painter of pictures has to rely for his effects of 
light and shade upon white paint and black, the painters for the 
theatre deal with darkness and light itself. To quote Sir Lawrence’s 
own words in speaking of the scene-painter: ‘* For him the dawn 
breaks, twilight falls upon the landscape, the moon rises and shines, 
the stars glitter in the skies, and by such means he can reproduce 
impressions that other artists can only dream of.’ For these 
“dreams” made visible, and living, alas! for the most part in 
memory only, never by mortal eyes to be seen again, we must all 
feel grateful, and millions of ghostly occupants of gallery and stalls 
would gladly express their appreciation of the splendid work done by our 
scene-painters and would welcome the news that a wider recognition 
had been accorded to the representatives of a noble profession. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Cordingley’s Motor Show.—Upwards of 
300 exhibitors had stands at the Agricultural 
Hall ninth annual automobile show. Most 
of these were agents rather than manufac- 
turers, and many grumbles were heard that 
there ought to be one big amalgamated show 
annually in London as in Paris, but nobody 
made a suggestion as to where a sufficiently 
big building could be found to house the wares 
of something like 650 exhibitors, As‘ a 
matter of fact the Crystal Palace is all too 
small for the members of the Motor Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who pledge themselves 
to show “ only” at Sydenham. 


No Striking Exhibits.—While the show 
was a good all-round exhibit of satisfactory, 
steady progress and excellence, no striking 
novelties or clows were on view. Fournier 
with the new Hotchkiss car, which was one of 
the main sensations of the Paris Salon, drew 
a great crowd at the Agricultural 
Hall, this being the first British 
appearance of the Hotchkiss, which 
is a magnificent specimen of deli- 
cate ‘‘watch-spring ” mechanism. 
It lately travelled 630 non-stop 
miles without the least attention 
to its machinery, being officially 
locked up each night of the three 
days run to ensure no repair or 
mechanical attention being be- 
stowed on it. But the Hotchkiss 
as a racer remains a dark horse 
until we see its performance in the 
French eliminating trials. 


No Prizes or Awards.—No 
prizes, awards, or diplomas of 
honour are to be given in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural Hall 
show. 


Trade Bad.—Everywhere is 
serious complaint of the badness 
of motor car trade, and unless an 
unexpected boom comes along it 
is doubtful whether some of the 
smaller makers will weather the 
storm. More and more the car 
trade tends to fall into the hands 
of “ big fry,” who can turn out in 
large quantities and have capital 
at the back to tide them over tight 
times as the present undoubtedly 
are. 


Cheaper Motor Press.—The tendency all 
round is to reduce the prices of cars, tyres, acces- 
sories, and technical motor papers. J/otoring 
Illustrated has led the way by reducing its 
price from 3d. to rd. weekly, producing exactly 
the same publication as heretofore at one-third 
the price. The secret lies ina large adver- 
tising connection and a centralisation in 
production which cuts off middleman profits. 


No Motor Searchlights.—The new Local 
Government Board regulations which prohibit 
the use of searchlights on motor cars would 
be reasonable were the law to insist that all 
road vehicles must carry lights at night. Had 
Mr. Long run the terrible risks incurred by 
motorists on dark, narrow country roads from 
unlighted carts in charge of sound-asleep or 
intoxicated carters he would realise the tempta- 
tion to use a motor searchlight for safety, 


The Motor ’Bus.—While the travelling 
public hungers, thirsts, and travails for—but 
cannot travel by—the motor ’bus, the Local 
Government Board niggardly ‘withholds the 
legal right to the width essential to make 
it an unqualified success. The Board has 
just increased the width to 7 ft. 2 in., but 
refuses the extra 4 in. which is absolutely 
essential not only to the evolution of the 
perfect motor ’bus but to several other types 
of commercial vehicle. 


A Buffered Bonnet.—The latest motor 
attachment is a wickerwork buffer with a 
blunt point in front, which is to be fixed to 
the car’s bonnet in order to break the force 
and act as buffer in case of a collision with 
another vehicle. The yielding wickerwork is 
said to so lessen the impact that lives will 
be saved and the dangers of street accident 
minimised. But unfortunately collisions can- 


Campbell & Gray 


MR. ALLEN 


General manager of the London Hippodrome on his 12 h.p. Eagle 


not always be counted on to occur with the 
car’s prow. Will the motor vehicles of the 
future be, therefore completely enclosed in a 
strong wicker cage so as to render harmless 
encounters with live or dead obstacles in their 
path ? 


A Tip for Frosty Weather.—In keenly 
frosty weather it is not a wise plan to stop the 
engine of a motor car which has to stand in 
the open for any length of time, but if you 
do so—although it is not now legal to allow a 
car to stand long with the engines at work— 
a fur rug wrapped snugly over the bonnet will 
often prevent freezing. 


Car Hall Marks.—The time is Close at 
hand when some authority will have to “ hall 
mark” all motor carsas a guarantee that they 
are of the nationality, horse - power, and 
“vintage ” year they assume to be. 
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Side-slip Trials.—The Automobile Club 
side-slip trials begin on April 18 with a 
1,000 miles endurance run as a preliminary 
test for the seventeen devices accepted for the 
competition. The survivors of this will be 
subject to a series of side-slip and brake tests 
on the new private track of the Clement 
Talbot Works at Notting Hill. No repairs 
will be allowed to the devices after the 
1,000 miles run, this practical condition being 
made to ensure that their efficiency is not 
impaired by rough road work. 


The Actual Tests.—The actual trials 
comprise a zig-zag run at fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour and a sharp right-angle turn 
over a greasy wood surface. Brake tests at 
the same speed and over the same surface 
will complete the excellent and thorough 
investigation of the merits of the anti-skidders 
which have already passed the theoretical 

, tests and been accepted as com- 
petitors in the trials. 


Cars for Homburg.— Motorists 
intending to take their cars to 
Germany for the Gordon Bennett 
race should note that the steamer 
rates for car conveyance from 
London to Antwerp or Ostend 
are cheaper than other routes. 
As the railway company’s risk is 
apt to prove costly for motor cars 
wise and economical motorists, 
therefore, insure a car about to 
take a railway journey at Lloyd’s, 
2s. 6d. per cent. covering both the 
insurance and the risk of loading 
and unloading. 


Motor Canal Boats.—Self-pro- 
pelled canal boats are rapidly 
coming to the fore in France, the 
propulsion being from an ordinary 
gas engine, the fuel for which is 
produced on board by a Dowson 
gas-generating plant. These boats 
are economical in fuel consump- 
tion, travel some fifty-three miles 
per day as compared with the 
eighteen to twenty miles of a 
horse-drawn boat, and carry about 
250 tons of freight. Some such 
craft are badly needed on our own 
great and neglected waterways. 
In France the canals belong to the 
State. may be used free by the 
public, and the saving in conveying goods by 
canal is from 50 to 100 per cent. as com- 
pared with transit by rail. 


Contracts and Cars.—In answer to several 
correspondents who ask how certain firms can 
be’ compelled to deliver cars promised by a 
certain date the legal course is quite clear. 
A manufacturer cannot be compelled to “de- 
liver” at all unless a certain sum down has 
been paid, nor can he force a customer to 
accept an ordered car unless some money has 
changed hands over the transaction. Added 
to this a certain reasonable delay is always 
allowed by the law unless a penal clause has 
been added to the contract by which the 
manufacturer or agent agrees to forfeit a 
certain sum daily or weekly for overtime 
between the promised and the actual date of 
delivery, 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


t isa half-sad, half-amusing, discovery to come upon one 
of the old ‘‘ Keepsakes ”’ or ‘‘ Books of Beauty ” of over 
fifty years ago. Those medleys of prose and verse and steel 
engravings had a fame which spread beyond their island 
home. Théophile Gautier alludes to English beauties as 
originals of ‘‘keepsake”’ pictures. The Countess of 
Blessington edited some of these precious volumes, whether 
with or without the assistance of D’Orsay history does not 
report. The first Lord Lytton contributed some of his 
verses, being as yet but a baronet, speaking of the first violets 
with the italics, small capitals, and abstract qualities with 
capital letters dear to him in his sentimental days :— 


Dear land to which Desire for ever flees, 
Time doth no present to the grasp allow; 
Say, in the fixed Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now? 


What a delightful and unconscious self-parody, especially 
with the elaborate philosophical explanation of the stanza in 


a footnote ! 
Fevey few pages comes a sweetly pretty engraving of 
some lady of noble birth or of the heroine of one of the 
stories in all the womanly softness of early Victorian days, 
with the hair smooth on the top of the head and hanging in 
looped braids or curls at the sides, the invariable low-necked 
dress, and the almost invariable velvet ribbon round the 
neck, no doubt supporting a locket with the hair of the 
beloved. The keepsake type of head seems very familiar to 
us, especially in profile, and then it comes upon us that the 
head of most of Queen Victoria’s coins and stamps is respon- 
sible for this. The arrangement of the hair, the girlish 


profile, are exact ‘‘ keepsake.” 

Bt it is the literary matter of these charming books that 
is most delightful. Such consistency of high-flown 

and high-minded sentiment rebukes our realistic days, and 

the language is worthy of the theme. ‘The dazzling 
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By Adrian Ross. 


only echoes of Kipling, imitations of Sherlock Holmes, 
nautical humours @ /a Jacobs, Dolly-and-water Dialogues, 
Cromwellian or Venetian romances by writers who know 
just enough history to show their ignorance. When we see 
the cheap imitation we think less of the original. How much 
more amusing are the lofty manners of les Keepsakistes, all 


- founded on the early style of the first Lord Lytton, so aptly 


cerulean of the heavens tinged with crimson fire casts an - 


effulgent glow upon the marble domes of stately Florence.” 
Dickens’s quotation from Mrs. Wittitterly’s favourite novel 
was hardly more softly sweet. 


Ase all the tales of the volume, tragic—pathetic, romantic 
—are written in the same noble language. If a Corsican 
maiden is betrayed by ‘“‘the base seductions of a reckless 
libertine” she first appeals to a priest, and ‘the afflicted 
minister wiped away the trickling tears that would’ force 
themselves down his furrowed cheeks,” tears having a known 
propensity, presumably, torun upwards. The perjured swain, 
however, intends to marry another, and the priest “ broke 
this most fatal information to the unhappy creature, who, 
struggling with her feelings, repressed the bursting throb.” 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the bride, the Corsican girl 
pistols her betrayer, exclaiming in Italian, which seems to 
owe something to the printer, ‘‘ Tanto pei calumniatore et 
perjurati.” 


Ags if a noble youth is to marry a mermaid (not with 
the traditional conformation like Mr. Wells’s) the sea 
music comes to him first at a banquet in his ‘old baronial 
hall,” apparently after the ladies had retired. ‘Women 
there were none,” we are told, “though evidences of their 
vicinity were not wanting in various articles of feminine 
taste or use scattered in the ample embrasure of a proxi- 
mate oriel [anglicé, ‘on the window-seat’’], and which the 
light of a lamp suspended from the vaulted roof served to 
reveal’ (dear old ‘‘ and which”! youat least are with us still). 
The host ‘fills a brimming cup” and looks at his son, 
‘who, the principal object of the evening’s festivity, occu- 
pied a position immediately contiguous” (anglice, ‘ sat next 
him”). Later on, at another festival, ‘cool drinks are 
proffered to the thirsty lips of the terpsichorean votaries.” 


A it is gone from us, that grand style of the early 

Victorian lady of quality. Try as we may—and we 
do sometimes try very hard—we cannot attain that sub- 
limity of inanity. Even in our sixpenny and threepenny 
magazines, choked with short stories, we cannot be nobly 
foolish. The steel engravings and sentiment of ‘“‘ Keepsakes ”” 
and ‘‘ Books of Beauty ”’ are of the past; and we may turn 
over the pages of the ephemeral magazines of the day and see 
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parodied by Thackeray. 


Lee for us, in some respects, we have now quite a 
number of men who understand how to write short 
stories. As a natural consequence we have an infinity of 
men and women and (apparently) children who think they 
can write short stories, and a vast number of cheap 
periodicals which serve as the receptacles of such attempts. 
As a natural result the genuine work of the originals comes 
to us sickly with imitation, and we tire of the style which. 
seems hackneyed because it has been copied by so many. 
When an author has found a striking and salient style with 
boldly-marked features we find, alas! that imitation is the 
sincerest flattening of his characteristic excellence. How 
much better would it be if our aspiring writers of short 
stories could confine themselves, like the ‘‘ Keepsake’’ 
authors of quality, to imitation of one style, and that a 
thoroughly vicious one! Then we could tolerate one or two 
annuals every year, especially if they had such sweetly 
pretty steel engravings. Some volumes of the ‘‘ Keepsake ”’ 
class went further and had engravings after Turner with 
poetry by the young Ruskin. But nearly all of them had 

illustrations that could be cut out and framed. 


here is a certain charm about even the mawkishness of 
the ‘t Keepsake ”’ school. The enthusiasm for romantic 
ideals, the lofty sentiments, the eloquent adjectives, were 
not wholly insincere. It was-a day when men believed in 
Humanity and nearly everything else that could be written 
with a capital letter and regarded in the abstract. There 
were delightful dandies with side whiskers and frock coats 
drawn in at the waist and elegantly expanding over the 
hips, and fearful and wonderful cravats; and every man in 
high society was supposed to be ready to face a pistol at a 
small number of paces before breakfast in the rural solitudes 
of Chalk Farm if his honour or that of his female relations 
was impugned. . Then, too, the world was so splendidly 
young, and yet so precocious. ‘‘ Sweet seventeen’’ was a 
reality of romance instead of being a stalwart schoolgirl 
wielding a formidable stick at ‘“hocker”’ and reading for 
her ‘senior local.” A man of thirty was a disillusioned 
and weary cynic, ora happy and honoured person of esta- 
blished position, or a worn-out invalid. Now he is generally 
just beginning to make a living or to get into society at 
that age, and marriage is yet in the future. There was so 
much liberal and revolutionary enthusiasm in the air then. 
Italy and Germany had yet to be united, and Poland was 
not yet given up as dead. Now we have made all the 
revolutions except the Russian, and that is not due, arguing 
from history, for thirty years yet, even if Japan wins all 
along the line. It took thirty years for Rossbach to kill 
the Bourbons. No; we shall never feel the enthusiasm of 
the “Keepsake” time, and though we write many bad 
styles we shall never recover the charming absurdity of the 
Early Victorians. 


Dear “ Keepsake” covet, red and gold, 
What treasures lurk beneath! 

Fair girls that never will grow old, 
Immortalised by Heath; 

And tale and poem, dream and myth, 

With one charade by Albert Smith. 


Oh! crystal brooks and verdant trees, 
And maids with golden tresses! 
Sweet sentimental sentences— 
By high-born authoresses, 
Who quite inevitably give 
Each noun its proper adjective— 


I love you, seeing on your page 
The days now dead and done, 
When dandy D’Orsay ruled the age, 

And charming Blessington 
(Perhaps distracted by her creditors) 
Was quite the most remiss of editors, 
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An Exhibition of Dress. —The Dress 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace is only one 
of the many straws to show which way the 
“wind is blowing” nowadays. There is no 
doubt about it ; the mere fact of an exhibition 
devoted to woman’s attire is quite sufficient 
indication that we have got to look upon our 
frocks and frills as matters 
of even greater moment 
than heretofore. Person- 
ally I could have wished 
that the section devoted 
to dress of the past were 
a larger and more com- 
prehensive one, for what { 
our ancestors wore in days \ 
gone by is always in- : 
tensely interesting, and we 
are not at all above \ 
borrowing our ideas whole- 
sale from bygone beauties. i 
Perhaps the most attrac- } 
tive exhibit of all is the Se 
beautiful collection of A 
antique fans which has been got \ 
together by Mrs. Elphinstone Mait- : 
land ‘and which in its present con- 
-dition is worth considerably more than 
£800, and next to these the ex- 
quisitely embroidered court suits are 
attracting a large measure of attention 
as well as the wigs of actors and 
actresses, and notably that of one of 
the most consummate actors—who, 
however, never “trod the boards ”— 
Louis XVI., whose mass of raven- 
black curls would have been not a little trying 
to even the best features. 


The Geography of Dress.—Dress of the 
past is, however, so cleverly reproduced in 
dress of the present that we have only to take 
a walk down Bond Street to learn all we want 
to know concerning the last century at least. 
The 1830 modes are still carrying all before 
them, and the main features are becoming 
quite general. It is the immense fulness of 
the skirt more than any other point which is 
proving the rock upon which so many opinions 
are disposed to split. The stout woman’ in 
particular is loud in her lamentations that the 
skirt gathered full into the belt all round 
in pleats or gathers is calculated to make 
her look just double her size, and that the 
many trimmings, mostly horizontal, that 
appear on nearly every creation of the 
modern couturiéve has exactly the same 
distressing effect. Such features, however, 
in my own estimation are rather for than 
against her. The materials up to date are 
so fine and supple and of such beautiful 
texture that they might almost go through 
a wedding ring—as the old saying has 
it—and the mere fact of a series of pleats 
round the waist, pressed instead of stitched 
down, gives a vagueness to the outline which 
is really very much in her favour, while it is 
a fact which admits of no questioning that 
they have the effect of making the waist look 

-considerably smaller. 


“The Little More.”—The fulness or 
the corsage, which is nearly always supple- 
mented nowadays with a high belt, conceals 
rather than accentuates the bulk, and properly 
manipulated the length over the shoulders 
need not produce the effect of breadth as well. 
True, it is the tall woman who “ scores” most 


SIMPLE TRAVELLING COSTUME 


In myrtle-green cloth trimmed with silk grelots 


by the dress of to-day, but what style, with 
the exception of the little Russian bolero 
without a basque, so popular two years ago, 
does not appear to have been specially de- 
signed for the benefit of those of my sex who 
are blessed with many inches? Wecandoa 
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great deal for ourselves nowadays, middie age 
has been eliminated altogether ; we can pro- 
cure new skins and improve our figures almost 
to the point of perfection, but we cannot add 
to our height to any appreciable extent. ‘Give 
me the eyes and I will do the rest”’ the French- 
woman is reported to have said, but it would 
be considerably more to the point to substitute 
for it Give me the inches ””—at least in the 
year of grace 1904. 


Silk Attire —Certainly “we shall walk in 
silk attire” this season, and woe betide us 
unless we “siller ha’e to spare” in acquiring 
the material to accomplish that object, for 
cheap silk is almost a thing unknown to the 
woman who desires to keep strictly in the 
fashion. Messaline, for instance—the first 
favourite even before taffetas—is nade of the 
finest raw silk and consequently is priced high, 
but unlike a good many of the materials for 
which we are‘called upon to pay large figures 
it is certainly well worth the sum asked. Asa 
matter of fact, messaline is so eminently attrac- 
tive in itself that 1t does not necessarily depend 
upon any supplementary trimming to produce 
a good effect. I have seen an exquisite messa- 
line gown in a lovely shade of almond green, 
the skirt being put in very full over the hips 
and perfectly plain in front—a hint which the 
stout woman would do well to adopt—while it 
was trimmed with several graduated tucks, 
each of which was piped with its own material. 


An Example.—The bodice was fashioned 
with a species of yoke coming well down 
over the shoulders; the stitched scroll 
pattern being the only adornment, and below 
that occurred a series of little f/s and tucks 
which gave the necessary fulness. Large 
pastille motifs of black velvet embroidered in 
almond-green and silver were le*. into the 
corsage just at the point whe“ it pouched 
over the deep belt, and the wide sleeves were 
finished with graduated ruffles of lace which 
were narrow on the outside of the cuff, growing 
gradually deeper at the back. As a matt.r 
of fact, however, the full pouched bodice is by 
no means the only style in 
vogue at present. The 
newest modes of all are 
fashioned with quite closely- 
fitting corsages, which are 
very often draped tightly 
across and fastened near the 
waist with a couple of large 
fancy buttons in paste, silk, 
velvet, or any of the much- 
decorated styles of the 
moment, another couple of 
buttons on the other side 
giving a smart “double- 
breasted ” effect, if I may use 
the term. 


Styles.—With the voile and silk gowns 
this is a charming geve, and in many cases 
the high swathed belt produces pretty much 
the same effect. Another fashion which is 
very much in vogue is represented by the stole 
fronts, which begin at the neck and are 
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crossed in the centre, fastening on either side 
with fancy buttons just above the belt, I 
have seen this carried out in a lovely gown of 
cinnamon-brown etamine piped with taffetas 
which boasted a high swathed belt of the 
palest orchid panne decorated with amethyst 
buttons. The stoles were crossed over a soft 
little vest of cream chiffon and lace treated 
with innumerable little tucks and douzllonées 
with touches of orchid 4é4¢ ribbon cunningly 
introduced, the pattern of the lace being 


“picked out” with quilled ribbon to match. - 


The sleeves were quite short, reaching only to 
the elbow, and from thence there were under 
sleeves of chiffon with lace afpligué arranged 
“in little oufs caught with ribbon. - The com- 
bination of cinnamon-brown with the pale 
mauve tint was one’of the most effective I 
have seen this season, and the hat worn with 
it was quite ez szzte, being fashioned of brown 
crinoline straw worked into a delicate lace 
pattern“ and trimmed with masses of shaded 
orchids and bows of brown and mauve velvet. 


The Short Skirt.—There is a tendency in 
England to abandon the short skirt altogether,’ 
and I am much inclined to deplore it in aj 
measure. The general idea is that it has 
been given up entirely in Paris, but such is 
by no means the case, as although for the 
afternoon toilette it is conspicuous by its 
absence—and one would not, of course, dream 
of wearing an “instep-length” skirt which is 
treated in the much-betrimmed style of the 
day—the Frenchwoman still adheres to it for 
merely walking purposes. Naturally, when 
we have really reached the threshold of 
summer we shall be able to discard it with a 
light heart, for its uses will be practically 
over, but for Easter travelling or ordinary 
spring wear in our treacherous climate, 
and more especially in our muddy London, 
when a single night’s rain renders the streets 
absolutely impossible for dainty trailing skirts, 
I am always disposed to recommend one 
good serge costume at least the skirt of which 
is well off the ground. We Englishwomen 
are far too much disposed to fly from one 
extreme to the other as though we had taken 
fright at the mere suggestion that we 
might be found in the rear of fashion, with 
the result that we fling com- 
mon sense to the four winds 
in our desire to keep pace 
with the times. 


Spring Hats. — Spring 
millinery is appearing in the 
most attrac- 
tive guise at 
present. Per- 
haps it is 
rather a 
“large or- 
der” to state 
that I bave 
never seen 
more charm- 
ing examples 
than those 
produced this season, but such is my present 
impression, and every day some new develop- 
ment convinces me more and more of the 
truth of this statement. Coral and brown is 
a very favourite combination this season, the 
brown straw being as a rule very elaborate in 
make, while clusters of small roses in that 
lovely coral-pink shade which is, however, dis- 
tinctly trying to some complexions, form the 
only trimming. There will in addition be a 
large variety of /ézgerie and lace hats, and some 
of the flower combinations used to trim these 
are almost startling at the first glance, a 


AN 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


heterogeneous medley of blooms used in con- 
junction nestling amiong the soft folds, and 
including roses, violets, and forget-me-nots as 
well as the homelier flowers such as wall- 
flowers and nasturtiums. The latter are very 
much ez évidence at present as their brilliant 
and varied colourings suggest lovely omdré 
effects and are specially charming when carried 


IDEAL RESTAURANT WRAP. 


Of heliotrope messaline trimmed with lace and purple velvet ribbon 


out in velvet. All sorts of costly materials 
are used in trimming the hats of to-day, and 
real lace is more than ever pushed into service. 


The Question of Motor Wear. — The 
question of motoring attire is always a very 
insistent one, especially at this particular 
season of the year when people are bound to 
put aside their heavy fur coats and adopt 
something which is warm enough for the cold 
mornings and evenings of spring and yet not 
too oppressive for mid-day wear. One of the 
most practicable costumes I have seen of late 
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—for really businesslike motoring, bzen e7- 
tendu—was fashioned of the beautiful golden- 
brown calf skin of that particular description 
known as ooze calf that boasts a velvety sur. 
face and takes upon itself the softest shadows 
if rubbed the opposite way. The coat was 
of the sac persuasion, fashioned a little to 
one side with straps and buckles, the collar, 
revers, and cuffs being carried out in the 
reverse side of the skin, which has, of course, 
a more leathery surface; the skirt had a 
band of the “reverse” leather at the hem 
and was cut a reasonable length. The 
whole thing was essentially smart and work- 
manlike, and of course I need scarcely add 
that such a costume would last 1 hardly dare 
to say how long. It is light, too—far lighter 
than one could possibly imagine—and very 
warm, although not oppressively so. The 
colour, too, is always becoming, and I have 
seen the same thing carried out in grey 
leather as well with the very happiest results. 
I have already pleaded the charms of the 
shantung motor coat for summer wear, but 
popular as it is it has not, nor is likely to, super- 
seded the surtout of fine faced’cloth. An ex- _ 
ceedingly charming model which I| interviewed 
a day or two ago in dark red drap souple was 
piped and faced with cloth of the very palest 
dove-grey imaginable, the coat having a 
double-breasted effect, both front and back 
pieces—which described a species of wide 
box pleat—being cut all in one with the cape 
collar. A belt caught behind with a buckle 
was run through the box pleats and fas- 
tened in front, and the sleeves were very 
wide and gathered into tight “ wind cuffs.” 
A high Napoleonic collar fastening close! 
round the throat completed the effect. 


Linen Gowns.—I am much taken with 
the embroidered linen gowns that several of 
our leading couturiéres are showing and | 
foresee a great success for them. The em- 
broidery is of the dvoderie anglaise type, very 
bold and effective, and this is worked on self, 
heliotrope, pistachio-green, and red-coloured 
linens or sailcloths, the patterns chosen being 
either conventional, floral, or nondescript. 
There is a sweet simplicity, too, about these 
harbingers of summer frocks—for they need 
no trimming—that is very attractive. The 
skirt front or whole of bodice and cuffs and 
collars are embroidered, and one model in 

white had a deep cape collar embroidered 

with a black batiste detachable lining 
which was repeated under the cufis, and 
a black taffcetas stock and belt converted 
it into a very becoming half-mourning 
frock, the hat to accompany it being 
made of black batiste de soie ; and, by 
the way, what a delightful material this 
last-named is, coming to us as it does 
this season in a double width at a most 
modest price. Its capacity for fashioning 
dainty tea and evening frocks and blouses 
is limitless. 


A Braid Craze.—We have taken the 
braid fever very badly this spring, for not only 
are our smartest tailor-mades either simply 
or elaborately trimmed with various kinds 
of plain or fancy braids and cords, but many 
of the buttons, fastenings, and even buckles 
are made of braid, the white and navy-blue 
braid buttons picked out with gold being great 
favourites, and on an admirably-conceived 
navy cloth costume, the skirt of which was 
strapped and adorned with small flat pleat- 
ings, the strappings were turned back at the 
two side seams with a white and gold braid 
button. DELAMIRA, 


